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Winter Toilettes. | 


IG. 1.—Connemara cloak of light castor- brown cloth with | 
darker brown velvet and lining of changeable surah. The 
velvet forms a round collar, to which the cloth is gathered in front 
and back ; there are also long panels of velvet extending down each 
side of the back from the shoulders to the foot and in the middle | 
of the front, The cloak fastens under the front panel. A ribbon | 
belt underneath adjusts the back at the waist line. Openings for 
the arms are trimmed with wide bands of light fox fur, and a col- 
lar is added of the same fur. A back view of the cloak is given | 


| 
| 





WINTER TOILETTES. 


on page 821. Green felt hat faced with velvet, and trimmed with 
green watered ribbon and ostrich plumes. Suéde gloves and pat- 
ent-leather shoes. 

Fig. 2.—Full-dress toilette of cream-colored silk gauze strewn 
with gold disks, and made up over jonquil yellow faille. The 
trimming is cream lace and bunches of blue forget-me-nots. The 
faille skirt has a pleating at the foot, and forms a short train on 
which the silk gauze is adjusted with soft drapery at the top and 
in a sort of panier on the sides; in front the gauze is arranged in 
a long tablier, which is caught up with yellow ribbon on the left, 
and opens on the right over four diagonal rows of the lace, on 


each of which is a cluster of forget-me-nots. The pointed sleeve- 
less corsage terminates behind with faille loops, and is made of 
the gauze over the faille arranged in long pleats in front, open- 
ing over a lace plastron. Yellow faille bows on each shoulder and 
a cordon of forget-me-nots from the left shoulder to the middle of 
the front. Cream Suéde gloves. Brown gauze fan with blue flow- 
er painting, and a bow of yellow faille, with flowers in the high 
coiffure. 

Fig. 3.—In-door dress of cloth and velvet in the new Cordova 
| leather shades of dull red trimmed with gold galloon and brown 

feather fur, like bands of down. The velvet skirt, of deeper shade 
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than the cloth, is round and plain, with a border 
of down. The corsage-polonaise of cloth opens 
over a pleated guimpe, and has a large plastron 
edged with gold galloon, also a belt of the gold 
trimming; the side of the corsage and the open- 
ing on the hips show pleated cloth beneath. High 
collar of down, and dewn cuffs and sleeves. 
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‘« If money is ever well laid out in supplying children 
with good reading for a merely vominal price, it is cer- 
tainly in subscribing for Harper's Youne Propie.”— 
R. H. Stoddard, in New York Mail and Express. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An Iniustraten Weexiy 


The number for November 8th is the second in 
Volume Nine. 5 

Among its contents are a short story for girls, 
called“ Where Sarah Jane's Doll Went,” by Mary 


| dispense with thinking. 





E. Wiixins, author of “ A Humble Romance, and | 


Other Stories” ; an amusing story of “A Tele. 
phone Conspiracy,” by Xexos CLark ; and the sev- 
enteenth ¢ hapte r of “ Derrick Ste rling,” by Kirk 
MunroE 
‘ Striking OW” ts the title of an article in Mrs. 
HERRICK’S series on Geology, with two engravings. 
“ The Foot-ball Season” is an interesting and 


timely article, as also is “ Talks about Christmas 


Gifts,” by Atice M. Keiioae. 
tical directions for making tasteful gifts, with 
drawings to aid the teat. 

The illustrations in this number are unusually 
attractive 


SuBsCRIPTION Prick, $200 PER YEAR. 


A specimen copy of Harper's Youxa PEorie 


will be sent on application. 
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in Illustrated Supplement is issued gratuitous- 
with this number of Harper's Bazar. 


A SOCIAL NEED. 





This qives prac- | 





|} own need of doing. 


| the development of the race Mr. Mat- | 


THEW ARNCLD recoguizes four great civ- 
ilizing forces. 
of Conduct, as shown by England in her re- 
ligion, industry, and love of public order and 


There is, he says, the Power | 


stability; there is the Power of Beauty, | 


pre-eminent in Italy, where the common 
people are born critics of works of art, poet- 
ry, and the drama; there is the Power of 
Knowledge, potent in Germany, whose peo- 
ple, without a true and wide-spread culture, 
yet have a clear sense of “ the necessity of 
knowing scientifically” (that is, with accu- 
rate thoroughness) what needs to be known; 
and last, there is the Power of Life and 


Manners, of which the great example is | 


France, where, as Mr. ARNOLD and that fine 
observer HAMERTON agree in testifying, the 
general intelligence is so apt, and the gen- 
eral behavior so courteous, that the edu- 
cated man may talk with the peasant as 
with an equal, 

The English form of civilization, says our 
critic, is self-condemned in that it misses 
the “goodness and agreeableness of life.” 
The spirit of caste, with other causes, tends 
to materialize the upper class, to vulgarize 
the middle class, to brutalize the lower 
class. In France, on the other hand, the 
spirit of society, tending toward equality, 
has developed that grace, tact, keenness of 
perception, that make the uneducated man 
interesting to the educated, and prevent 
ennui. 


Suppose we turn the observer's lorgnette 


upon ourselves. As a people we inherit our | 


tendencies from middle-class England. The 
Power of Conduct would be, naturally, the 
potent civilizing force in our development. 
But we possess also that “spirit of society 


tending toward equality” which character- | 


izes France. Do our illiterate people ex- 
hibit, therefore, that fine perception, that 
keen observation, that charm of manner, 





pose as the most intelligent of contempora- 
ry peoples. But have we, like the Germans, 
a clear sense of “the necessity of knowing 
scientifically” whatever needs to be known ? 
There was a bitter truth in the famous say- 
ing that Americans are the most schooled 
and the least taught of nations. The prey- 
alence of cheap papers, the scattering of 
“ popular science” journals and primers, the 
success of the “lyceum lecture” systems, 
point, it seems to us, to a want rather than 
a fulness of intellectual life. These enter- 
tainments teach a man not to think, but to 
Hoop’s definition 
of “misinformation” as “a higgledy-piggle- 
dy want of intelligence, acquired by young 
ladies at boarding-school,” might be en- 
larged to cover the mental acquisitions of 
most of us in the day-school of our hurried 
existence. We are all more or less like Miss 
Miles in The Newcomes—not so anxious to 
speak Moldavian as to be heard to speak it. 

The reasons for our national short-com- 
ings are too many and in part too subtle to 
be considered here. But one potent cause 
lies upon the surface, and is easily reckoned 
with. It is our national conceit—a charac- 
teristic in part the defect of our qualities, 
in part the result of our history, but very 
largely also the effect of a want of stand- 
ards. This is shown by the fact that dur- 
ing the last twenty years, wherein our in- 
creased wealth has sent a horde of travel- 
lers to the Old World, and brought back a 
small portion of the gathered spoils of the 
Old World to us, this characteristic is far 
less aggressive and self-sufficient than be- 
fore. The feet of Elijah Pogram and Jeffer- 


| son Brick may be on their native heath, but 


their boorish tread seldom shakes the out- 
lying earth. 

If a litthe knowledge of older and more 
polished communities is worth so much, 
what may we not gain by a more intimate 
and frequent contact? We need to see 
what the world has done to understand our 
Supposing that every 
outgoing traveller were henceforth to bring 
home with him from Germany some sense 
of the Power of Kuowledge, from Italy some 
experience of the Power of Beauty, from 
France some perception of the Power of Life 
and Manners, to enrich withal his English 
inheritance of the Power of Conduct, what 
an American civilization might we not hope 
for in the evolution of the next half-cen- 
tury! 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


ONCE spent the summer in a country town.in 

New England on whose outskirts there re- 
sided a large family of cultivated people, the fa- 
ther being an Episcopal clergyman and the mo- 
ther of English birth. The children were brought 
up in English fashion, under tutors and gov- 
ernesses, and had never been to school. They 
were on pleasant terms with the better class of 
the village people; but it was amusing to per- 
ceive beneath this friendliness an undercurrent 
of mutual solicitude, almost of pity. The family 
in the outskirts habitually felt that the younger 
people of the village had had far less than their 
own advantages, while the good mothers of 
these objects of sympathy retaliated with great 
compassion toward the clergyman’s offspring, 
who had “ never been to school.” 

No doubt there was something to be said for 
each side in this interchange of benevolent com- 
passion, and the clergyman’s wife herself admit- 
ted it to me. She even said that, wishing to 
know more of the public-school methods, she in- 
vited two teachers from other towns to stay with 
her during the sessions of a school conference. 
She was equally astonished, she said, at the 
things they knew and those of which they were 
ignorant; their command of geography and 
arithmetic was such as neither she nor her 
daughters could rival, while they had never heard 
even the names of authors with whom she had 


| supposed every tolerably educated person to be 


that delicate tact, that make them inter- | 
esting to the scholar and the gentleman? | 


Could anything be more barren, more nar- 
row, more unlovely, than the daily life, not 


only of the laborer, the small farmer, the | 


artisan, but of that comfortable household- 
er the ‘average citizen’? The ordinary 


American home is often the abode of a sham | 


gentility. Its only literature is too fre- 
quently the newspaper and the cheap novel. 
Its art is common in kind and in degree. Its 
decoration is a poor copy of a bad model. 
What is the inevitable product of these 
conditions ? 

It was Cardinal ANTONELLI, we believe, 
who said that it was safe to apply the high- 


est mental test to the common people of | 


Italy, who could give, off-hand, a competent 
opinion on a song, a play, or a statue. How 
much the critical judgment, not of our arti- 
sans, but of our merchants, bankers, and 


even professional men, is worth, the sort of 
art too many of them admire, the run of 


worthless plays, the yogue of books without 
a quality of literature, may testify. 

And how far has the Power of Knowledge 
wrought upon us? We are accustomed to 


familiar; or if these names suggested any asso- 
ciation at all, it was with the Fourth Reader or 
the Fifth Reader. On the whole, judging of the 
schools by their teachers, she felt no disposition 
to change her plan; nor would probably the vil- 
lage mothers have felt themselves at all disposed 
to adopt hers. 

The village mothers would doubtless have said, 
if they had stopped to meditate over it, that 
while their children missed something of that 
very desirable thing known as “ culture,” they 
gained, as compared with those kept at home, in 
something that might be described as “ training.” 
Criticise the public schools as we please, we are 
all obliged to own, after investigation, that they 
offer to every child who enters them certain ad- 
vantages which no private wealth can buy. In 
our cities and large towns they are, to begin 
with, as clean as the decks and cabins of a man- 
of-war. Every child who enters them learns, so 
far as the school-room influence goes, habits of 
neatness, method, decorum, and punctuality— 
points of training hardly to be surpassed in their 
importance, not only for the mental but for the 
moral nature. When I enter such a school-room, 


| aud come upon fifty little people marching in pro- 


cession to or from their seats, obedient to a wave 
of a finger from the resolute youth or maiden 
who has them in charge, and when I reflect that 
all across a continent, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, this same process is going on, then that 

















modest teacher’s work rises into sublimity, and 
seems one among innumerable shuttles that are 
together weaving the vast web of a new genera- 
tion. 

It is a momentous fact, in addition, that those 
fifty boys and girls represent all varieties of so- 
cial grade, of home influence, of religious faith, 
of national descent; and yet here is an influence 
that is quietly moulding them all, not perhaps 
into “ culture,” but into the primary qualities of 
good mental and moral life. Without it they 
might, for instance, know no more of the value 
of time than does an Italian peasant whose little 
quarter of an hour ( piccolo quarto d’ora) means, 
Lowell says, all the rest of the summer day, 
whereas the school teaches them to know the 
vast importance of five minutes; that is, of the 
difference between five minutes before nine 
o'clock and nine o'clock itself. Without ‘the 
school they might have as little sense of authority 
as a wild Indian, or as those boys of our South- 
western States, forty years ago, who felt perfect- 
ly justified in shooting a tutor who had under- 
taken to punish them ; whereas the school teaches 
tllem to render strict obedience to some slight 
girl, who rules by force of character and by the 
delegated authority of the whole town. The es- 
sential training of the public school lays its 
foundations far below the point where the select 
authors of the Fourth and Fifth Readers begin, 
and the child who never gets even to the gram- 
mar-school has yet felt the potent influence of 
public education. 

These things constitute the fundamental value 
of the public school—a value so great that it 
seems to me a misfortune to the child, otherwise 
most favored, if it never has anything of this ex- 
perience. The very best private school rarely 
equals the discipline and precision into which 
the public schools are absolutely coerced by 
modern methods and by competition with one 
another. It is useless to deny that this very co- 
ercion has its dangers, and that an exclusive 
public-school training may bring something too 
much of routine, and be justly called a “ mar- 
tinet” system. The fact that you place a dozen 
teachers of the same grade upon tracks precisely 
parallel, and oblige them to come up at the end 
of the year to precisely the same examination— 
this no doubt checks the individuality of these 
instructors, and makes it far harder for them 
than for those who teach private schools to ac- 
cept new methods and apply them. For a teach- 
er of original genius a private school thus far 
offers the best opening; but for children there 
is an inestimable value in certain points which 
are rarely to be found in full perfection except 
in public institutions. 

After all, the most valuable part of the public- 
school training is that it belongs essentially to 
the life of a democratic community, and to miss 
it entirely is to lose something of that life. It is 
among the misfortunes of a residence in cities 
that, owing to the local distribution of popula- 
tion, it is often impossible to secure this advan- 
tage without unhappiness or injury to a careful- 
ly reared child; but in smaller towns and vil- 
lages it is usually practicable. So general in the 
publi¢ schools of these towns is the tone of good 
manners and neat personal appearance that it 
would usually be quite impossible to discriminate 
by the eye between the children of the village 
squire and of the village blacksmith; and for a 
young girl who has fancied herself to possess 
great advantages of worldly fortune it is a per- 
manent blessing to have been once thoroughly 
beaten in a spelling match by the daughter of 
the family washer- woman. poe fee 





HOUSE-KEEPING MADE EASY. 
By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
XXV.—BREAKFAST, LUNCH, AND DINNER. 
MVHE table requires a different arrangement at 

every meal in the day. The waiting also has 
its especial features at each one. While in many 
homes the maid-of-all-work includes the task of 
waitress among her duties, there are numerous 
others where the “second girl” looks after the 
waiting. In either event the work should be per- 
formed quietly and skilfully; and the instruc- 
tions that apply to the waiting when in the 
charge of a dining-room servant vary only slight- 
ly from what they should be in the hands of the 
“general housework girl.” In the latter case 
the duties are fewer and Jess elaborate, but the 
same care and refinement should mark the ser- 
vice that prevail in the house conducted by a 
dozen domestics. 

An outline of the manner in which the break- 
fast-table should be set has been given before, 
There is no reason why the board should not be 
spread for the morning repast the evening before. 
The silver alone may be omitted, as that is usual- 
ly carried upstairs at night. If there is any fear 
of dust accumulating from the shaking of the 
furnace or the cleaning out of the grate, one of 
the light sheets of unbleached cheese-cloth, for- 
merly referred to, may be thrown over the table 
after it is all ready. Instruction as to the prop- 
er methods to follow in airing the room and put- 
ting it to rights were given in the article preceding 
this. 

Too much stress can hardly be laid upon the 
desirability of having the breakfast-room bright 
and cheery. The other meals in the day are 
generally attended by people in better plight 
than those who come to this. To breakfast one 
usually brings a jaded appetite and depressed 
spirits. The freshness of the morning has had 
no chance to impress those who have just quit- 
ted their bedrooms. There are some fortunate 
creatures who declare that to them the first meal 
of the day is the best. The dining-room should 
be studied in its effects, that the great body of 
unlucky exceptions to this rule may gain upon 
their entrance something of the feeling given by 
a glimpse of sunshine or a draught of pure air. 














If the atmosphere of the apartment has been re- 
newed by opening the windows, if the room is 
well lighted, pleasantly papered and furnished, 
the table tastefully laid and brightened by flow- 
ers, the hoped-for result is achieved, 

The dainty touches that point the difference 
between the home and the hotel table should not 
be lacking. The pretty cloth, the bright silver, 
glass, and china, the array of individual tea and 
coffee cups and saucers, the glittering brass or 
copper hot-water pot, the gay cozy, the crocheted 
or knit mats, are all invaluable adjuncts to an 
attractive ensemble, Nor should there be miss- 
ing the “shining morning face” of the hostess, 
nor the crisp neatness of attire and coiffure that 
is shamefully apt to be absent. No woman who 
would object to having her husband take his 
place opposite her in his shirt sleeves, with un- 
shaven face, uncombed head, and collarless neck, 
should ever make her appearance at the table 
with her hair in crimping-pins or curl-papers, 
and herself in an untidy dress or without a col- 
lar. This may seem a digression to the unin- 
itiated, but it has a more importart share in 
house-keeping made easy than is suspected by 
the average observer. 

The usual rule is that the first course of the 
breakfast should consist of fruit. Oranges, ba- 
nanas, or apples in winter; berries, cherries, 
melons, peaches, pears, or any other fresh fruit 
in summer. There are persons who find their 
appetites effectually banished by any sweet, even 
that of fruit, at the beginning of the meal. For 
these weak ones an exception may possibly be 
made, and their share served as dessert. When 
fruit comes first, the fruit plate and doily, knife, 
fork, and finger-bowl, should be standing on the 
table when the family take their seats. They 
may be removed when the first course is finished, 
and their places filled by plates holding saucers 
for the oatmeal, cracked wheat, or othy 5, rigge. 
This is served by the mistress from, 4; 4 of 
the table, and she may either add sugay ang ¢ream 
herself, or these may be passed. V ere there 
are children the former method is preférable, but 
when there are none but grown people at the ta- 
ble the latter course is the more gracious, If 
the tea was made by the hostess as soon as she 
came to the table, it should by now be in readi- 
ness, The same rule with regard to sugar and 
cream that was observed with the porridge ob- 
tains here. 

The solids of the breakfast, as meat, fish, or 
eggs, potatoes, hot bread, etc., come next. The 
plates are again changed ; this time for hot ones. 
These are placed in a pile in front of the master 
of the house, to whom is deputed the serving of 
the principal dish. The less important articles 
of food may either be passed by the waitress, or 
else set upon the table, and helped out by those 
before whom they stand, 

At lunch, as before said, the table may be 
spread as for breakfast, except that most of the 
food is put on the table at once. Even the des- 
sert, or the crackers and cheese, may be here, if 
there is room for them. The plates are only 
changed once, at the transition from solids to 
sweets. The guests do most of the waiting on 
themselves, and the meal should be informal and 
pleasant. The waitress is often sent from the 
room as soon as every one has been served once, 
and may be recalled by 4 bell if needed further. 

Dinner is a more sep ®-affair. The table- 
cloth should be pure W#?") > ough fashion has 
occasionally introduced Wigaries of color, The 
flowers that are present at the other meals must 
not be wanting here. The table has a less crowd- 
ed look, owing to the absence of the tea-tray. If 
the hot dishes are to be set on the table, plain 
mats may be laid in the places the dishes will 
occupy. A large napkin or carving cloth may be 
spread where the meat platter is to stand, to save 
the table-cloth from splashes of gravy. All the 
small silver to be used should be put on the table 
at once, if possible. If the courses are to consist 
of soup, meat, and vegetables, salad, dessert, and 
coffee or tea, there should lie at the right of the 
plate, first a knife, a fork for the second course, 
then a fork for the salad, and last a soup spoon. 
Across the top of the place may be laid the spoon 
or fork for dessert. The napkin, with a piece of 
bread between its folds, should be at the left side 
of the place. The other table furnishings, such 
as butter plates, salt-cellars, tumblers, pepper 
cruets, etc., have been already mentioned in No. 
XXIV. of this series. Casters have entirely 
“gone out.” The only pieces on the table be- 
sides those belonging to each place, and vases or 
other repositories for flowers, are the ice bowl 
and water carafes and pitchers. If oil or vine- 
gar is needed, it is passed in the flask. 

A plate is in front of each guest, and on it is 
set a soup platy The tureen is placed in front 
of the hostess, where the ladle has already been 
laid. She serves the soup into the plates as they 
are passed to her. Both plates are removed after 
the tureen has been carried out. The meat is 


generally put in front of the master of the house, 


unless the hostess carves, or there is a professed 
butler. Where there is a regular waitress, the 
vegetables usually stand on a side table or “ din- 
ner wagon.” In those families where the cook 
does the waiting they are placed on the table 
after having been passed once. The waitress 
may then either leave the room, remaining with- 
in sound of the bell, or else stand at one side, 
tray in hand. 

The second course removed from the table, the 
waitress lays a clean plate at each place and sets 
the salad bowl, with the accompaniment of vine- 
gar and oil flasks, sugar-bowl, salt and pepper, in 
front of the mistress. When the salad is dressed, 
the waitress passes it, and follows it with crack- 
ers, cheese, and olives, 

After this, everything must be taken from the 
table except the carafes, ice bowl, and flowers. 
The soiled things go first. The plates are always 
left until the main dishes have been removed. 
After the plates come the small pieces, such as 
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salt-cellars, cruets, and the like. For these a 
separate tray is provided, spread with a napkin, 
that the clink of the silver may not be audible. 
When this tray is full, it should be set aside un- 
emptied, both to save time and clatter. It should 
be the study of the hostess to reduce the amount 
of necessary noise toa minimum, The waitress 
should move softly and wear light shoes. Bustle 
is incompatible with perfection in waiting. 

When everything is off the table, the crumbs 
may be gathered into a tray by a scraper or nap- 
kin, never by a dust and grease accumulating 
brush that cannot be washed after each using. 
The dessert plates may be set at each place, and 
the dessert served by the hostess. The tea or 
coffee tray may have stood ready on the sideboard, 
and be placed on the table as soon as every one 
is helped to dessert. The latter may remain on 
the table until the guests leave the room. 

Such minor points as the invariable passing of 
dishes to the left of the person served, the using 
of a tray for everything, and sundry other little 
matters of the same sort, have been passed over 
from lack of space, and also because they are 
among those things which everybody is supposed 
to know. 

Trifling as they are, their performance or omis- 
sion marks all the difference between good and 
bad waiting. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


PRINCESSE DRESSES AND POLONAISES, 


RINCESSE dresses and polonaises opening 

over plain petticoats are the ideal cloth 
gowns, clothing the wearer from head to foot 
with continuous breadths fitted without a wrin- 
kle, and absolutely without drapery, all their 
fulness being massed in the back of the skirt at 
the end of the middle forms of the waist. They 
are made of ladies’ cloth, trimmed with braid or 
cord passementerie, and some short fur that can 
be set on as a vest or revers, or inlaid in panels, 
or applied in long slender medallions alternating 
with braided medallions, or else used as a border, 
or perhaps a mere edging, for various parts of 
the garment. The absence of drapery does away 
with the great weight that makes many cloth 
dresses a burden; and as they are not buttoned 
down the front, these princesse dresses have not 
the robe de chambre appearance formerly so ob- 
jectionable. A princesse dress of great ele- 
gance, intended by the wife of a millionaire for 
visiting and for church, is of dark green cloth, 
with a short front outlined by revers of 
black Persian lamb’s-skin opening over a pointed 
plastron of white pleated silk, with a high collar 
and broad cuffs of the fur. The back is cut 
plain quite low on the tournure, and the middle 
forms are pointed there, and trimmed with pas- 
sementerie of drops that fall on the full breadth 
of cloth, which is set in thick pleats on the edge 
of the point, giving the skirt ample fulness over 
its slight pad of hair and the slender graduated 
steels that are in the silk skirt beneath. Large 
square pockets of the black fur are on the sides 
of the skirt, and just in front of these are revers 
of fur set the whole length of the skirt. With 
this dress is a small bonnet of cloth, fur, and 
black watered ribbon, and a large cloak will be 
added in the carriage, to be left there or in the 
hall when the wearer is paying visits. 

The polonaise and petticoat is a less radical 
change than the princesse dress all in one piece, 
and is made in most varied designs. A severe 
style without drapery is considered most distinct- 
ively elegant, two straight breadths of cloth form- 
ing the fronts, sides, and the side forms of the 
back, being shaped by darts and under-arm seams, 
requiring to complete the garment only the mid- 
dle forms of the back, and a full breadth of cloth 
attached to them for the fulness of the skirt. 
The cloth fronts do not meet, but are open from 
the collar down, disclosing a pleated vest and 
slightly gathered skirt of cashmere des Indes, or 
of plain plush, velvet, or fur, which also shows a 
few inches all around below the polonaise. Such 
a costume is very handsome, with a polonaise of 
red cloth braided with black leaves all over the 
front of the corsage, also in a V in the back, and 
in a deep point at the top of the sleeves; its front 
edges are bound with black Russian lamb-skin 
(the wide-waved Astrakhan fur, also called cara- 
cal), and broad panels of this fur three-eighths of 
a vard wide are set down each side of the front 
of the skirt; the back has braiding and fur in 
the point on the tournure, and the collar and cuffs 
are fur. The black India cashmere vest is laid 
in four or five tucks, each edged with cord, and 
held at the waist line by a very wide belt of black 
The skirt front of the cashmere 
is slightly full, and is embroidered all over with 
black chenille and silk in leaf pattern, with a 
border of Greek squares at the foot and all 
around the petticoat, or else simulating a flounce 
by being gathered on the foundation skirt. A 
blue cloth polonaise opens over a black cashmere 
vest and front that is wrought with gilt and black 
chenille stars, and is scalloped at the foot. The 
waist has soft revers of black moiré with outside 
flat revers of the cloth. Three diagonal bands 
of black plaited gimp start under the arms point- 
ing to the fronts, and a black moiré sash falls 
amid the fullness of the back, Other cloth polo- 
naises have Greek drapery beginning on the left 
shoulder and carried across to the right hip. 
Embroidery of gold and steel threads covers the 
right side of the corsage, which is not draped, and 
a belt of gold braid fastens the drapery at the 
waist line; a band of embroidery borders the 
front of the skirt, and the back has full long 
breadths gathered to the middle back forms. 
This is very handsome, made of réséda green 
cloth, or of the palest chamois, or of the light 
blue that shades into gray. Such over-dresses 
are by no means confined to cloth, but are seen 
in soft repped silks and velvet with skirts of 
figured plush, or else of silk nearly covered with 
passementerie and fur. 


coat 


moiré ribbon 


OPERA AND BALL TOILETTES. 


The opening of the opera season so early in 
the winter has brought into use many evening 
gowns and wraps destined to be worn later at 
the large balls given after the holidays. A new 
feature in the low corsages worn at the opera is 
that of making each side of the front of a differ- 
ent color, thus a pale ¢illeud green faille dress, 
with draperies of ciel blue satin and lace, has the 
low waist of blue satin for the left of the front 
crossing from the shoulder to the waist line op- 
posite, with the right side of green faille, and the 
pointed space left at the top filled in with white 
Brussels lace. Silver embroidery on tulle bands 
is on the blue satin part of the corsage at the 
top and along its straight edge at the waist, which 
is round, and the silver band serves as a belt. 
Another fancy is the draped soft point of low 
waists; for instance, a pink brocaded corsage, 
with its lining sharply pointed, has pale blue sat- 
in in a square like a kerchief laid in soft folds 
across the point and half-way to the top of the 
waist; the pink brocaded satin at the top curves 
downward on each side to the waist line, and is 
edged with silver passementerie. The short 
sleeves are full frills of lace hanging longest un- 
derneath, with a close band of pink next the 
arm, and there is wired lace irregularly arranged 
around the neek, The V-shaped necks are so 
becoming that they will remain in favor, while 
many gowns are pointed in the back and square 
in the front; low round necks are also still cut 
in the modest depth that just discloses the point 
of the shoulders. 

Low princesse dresses are new for evening toi- 
lettes, and are made up of point d’esprit or other 
white net, or dotted tulle over white silk slips for 
The round neck is edged 
with small English hedge roses, and a fringe of 
roses and buds borders the short skirt. Rose- 
colored moiré ribbon two inches wide passes 
twice around the waist, the first time being 
straight as a belt,and the second row pointed 
lower in the front, Plain white tulle skirts in 
many layers will also be worn strewn all over 
the front and sides with sprays of long-stemmed 
The waist of such a skirt is white repped 
silk with V neck, and pointed front and back, 
striped all over with green velvet ribbon an inch 
wide; the front stripes are pointed toward the 
middle, and those in the back are straight, end- 
ing in loops ; large green velvet sash for back dra- 
pery; softly folded erépe lisse drapes the point- 
ed neck and the armholes, and a cordon of large 
+s comes down the ieft side from the shoul- 
nearly to the point. A charming ball dress 
skirts of primrose yellow tulle, and a point- 
ed satin waist of the same color, with pale mauve 
tulle drapery along the pointed neck, with or- 
chids in mauve and yellow tints for the corsage 
bouquet, and in clusters on the skirts, A pale 
green tulle skirt has bands of pinked green faille 
around it for trimming, with a low green faille 
corsage draped en surplice, and edged with a row 
of grasses, in which silvered grasses are also seen. 


débutantes’ gowns, 


roses, 
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A great deal of silver ornamentation is used on 
net, on tulle, in gimps, and in flowers, rivalling 
the gold and the bead ornaments so long iu 
favor. ‘ 

Plush remains the favorite fabric for evening 
cloaks, and is in all the new pale and dark shades, 
in apricot, Nile green, gold brown, and peach-col- 
ors, also in the dull red of Cordova leather, and 
the ruby red which is so becoming. The shapes 
are very large, long, and full, with the new point- 
ed sling sleeves, or else with merely slits for the 
arms to pass through, Crystal beading and light 
furs trim the lighter cloaks, while black passe- 
menterie and black fur is placed in lengthwise 
rows on the red wraps. The linings are rich 
broeaded, striped, or changeable silks wadded 
with down, and very lightly quilted in parallel 
bias rows an inch apart. The brocaded velvets 
that are now sold so cheaply make handsome 
evening cloaks in the pale rose, blue, and copper 
red shades bordered with feather trimming, 


LUNCHEON AND TEA GOWNS, 

The lovely in-door gowns worn by the hostess 
at luncheons and teas are made in the close prin. 
cesse shapes described for cloak dresses, and the 
newest designs open over straight-fitted fronts of 
the richest brocaded silks, with not more than 
two stripes of the brocade in a breadth; this silk 
shows again through the sides and back of the 
skirt, representing an entire under-skirt beneath 
the gown proper, which may be of plush, velvet, 
of repped silk, or of moiré. Some of the newest 
gowns have trains added, and are slightly draped 
in the back; others have immense ange] sleeves 
of lace over pleated silk, put on with epaulets at 
the shoulders, and falling like great wings to the 
floor. Prettier sleeves of the plush fail open be- 
low the elbow, and have an under-sleeve of the 
material of the fronts gathered about the wrists. 
A gown of pansy-colored plush falling straight 
like a redingote has a mauve front of brocaded 
striped satin, quite close to the figure from top 
to toe, and fastened on the left side under the 
plush front. White Chinese ecrin'led lamb-skin 
is set like fringe across the foot in front, around 
the collar and sleeves, and in two rows down the 
waist. Golden-brown plush with revers of gold- 
brocaded moiré forms an elegant trained gown 
which opens over crystal-beaded net draped on 
pleated yellow surah, Black plush gowns held 
by a large girdle of black cord passementerie 
have the front and very long angel sleeves of 
black thread net over pleated surah silk of be- 
coming color, 

Youthful-looking matinée gowns have a coat- 
besque sloping away to long square sides, dis- 
closing a vest of contrasting color, and with these 
is a short round skirt in large pleats, or else 
flounced with lace. One of white watered silk 
shows a vest of pale Nile green silk, and has flot 
bows of green watered ribbon on the front and 
back of the skirt, which is in broad side pleats in 
| front, and has Mechlin lace flounces across the 




















back. A bright red surah gown for a young lady 
has a shirred coat, with large full sleeves puffed 
with black point d’esprit lace, and ruffles of the 
silk and lace trim the skirt. A quiet gown of 
black crape-gauze over green moiré has the vest 
of green with the jacket of gauze lined with green, 
and full black sleeves pleated lengthwise on the 
outer arm, Seven flounces of black thread lace 
cross the front and back, while the flat sides have 
stripes of lace and green moiré ribbon. 

WINTER HATS AND BONNETS, 


Soft-crowned round hats of cloth or velvet are 
in great favor with young ladies, and are easily 
made athome. The favorite shapes are the Turk- 
ish cap and the low English toque in many soft 
folds on the crown, with a velvet band finishing 
the edge. Economical girls can make pretty hats 
of their felt sailor hats left over from the summer 
by putting a soft crown of velvet folds over the 
low felt crown, confining it by a band of watered 
ribbon, The stiff brim widely bound may remain 
intact, or be turned up behind and strapped there 
with black watered ribbon, adding some loops up 
the back of the crown, and thrusting two quills 
or small wings into the folds on the left side, 
making them point forward. 

Cloth and fur together make stylish capote 
bonnets for wearing with tailor gowns or cloth 
cloaks. Black Persian lamb is the favorite fur, 
and is used in a wide band around the bonnet, 
leaving only the crown and front edge of the cloth 
uncovered. This is lovely of bright red or of 
terra-cotta cloth, plain on the crown, and slightly 
full along the front edge, the whole space between 
being of the black fur. The unique trimming is 
loops of the fur as pliable as ribbon and about 
three inches wide set on the top, amid black wa- 
tered ribbon loops. Sometimes two or three min- 
iature heads of the furry animal are posed in the 
middle of the front. The strings are of black 
moiré ribbon, made up in a set bow with pointed 
ends. Seal-skin bonnets are similarly made with 
Suéde-colored cloth, or with dark green or navy 
blue cloth, Large light pins of tortoise-shell are 
thrust through loops of seal fur and brown wa- 
tered ribbon, and any number of tiny seal heads 
are set on the brim and further back on the top 
of the bonnet. 

Braided felt hats are worn by young ladies and 
misses. The shape is the low square crown 
with projecting brim that may be turned up be- 
hind or slightly to the left of the back. The 
braid is soutache set on edge, and is done all 
over the hat in vine or flower design. The trim- 
ming is watered ribbon bows at the back, with 
quills or wings pointing forward on the sides or 
back, 

JACKETS, COATS, ETC. 

Braided cloth jackets are the caprice of the 
Season, and promise to become more popular 
when the heavier cloth gowns are worn, They 
are of the pl 1inest single-breasted shape, and are 
sometimes braided all over, but are more stylish 
when widely bordered all around, or else with a 
deep V in front and back, and on the top and bot- 
tom of the sleeves, and a border not too wide 
around the lower edge of the garment. The 
braiding is done in black, in red, green, or blue 
cloth, and a pretty addition is an edge of black 
Astrakhan fur like a binding, or a “ piping,” 
furriers call it, 


as 


The Russian coat is a long closely fitted coat 
in pelisse shape, fastened down only as far as the 
waist. It is made of velvet or of ladies’ cloth 
warmly wadded, and its characteristic trimming 
is a large pointed collar and wide cuffs of some 
very long fleecy fur. A dark blue velvet coat has 
gray-blue fox fur of great depth forming a large 
Russian collar pointed to the waist line in front, 
and very wide cuffs of the fur. A green cloth 
coat has black Russian lamb collar and cuffs, and 
one of Cordova leather-red cloth has black lynx 
for trimming. ; 

Changeable velvet is used for the short wraps 
made for day receptions and for visits. These 
most dressy little mantles change from green to 
red, or from gold to blue, or red to gray, and are 
trimmed with a net-work of tinsel cords set on 
their sides from the shoulder down, with passe- 
menterie of the same metal cords, and chenille 
fringe that changes colors j t as the fabric does. 
Other capes that hug the figure closely are of 
plush or velvet not reaching to the waist line, 
and trimmed with a deep collar of fur pointed to 
the end, or else with the fur rolled along the col- 
lar and down the front as a boa, 

The Connemara cloak, to be worn instead of an 
ulster, is made of Irish frieze cut in large cireu- 
lar shape, shirred around the neck and at the 
waist line in the back. A short shirred cape is 
added, inaking the top doubly warm, This gar- 
ment is made of two breadths of the wide cloth, 
and is long enough to envelop the wearer from 
the neck to the feet. Similar peasant cloaks 
are made of large Scotch plaid shawls in dark 
red and white bars, or in the favorite blue and 
green plaids. The fringe edges the cape. 

Stylish new ulsters of English tweed in tobac- 
co brown checks have brown leather buttons in 
two great rows down the front, with the ulster 
belt confined to the back also of leather, with 
leather shoulder-straps and leather cuffs. This 
excellent garment is double-breasted, and is loose 
in the back, but can be shaped to the wearer by 
the belt. The hood is also of the useful simple 
shapes that can be worn and are not merely for 
ornament, while the collar will stand up or turn 
down equally well. Other very stylish ulsters are 
of terra-cotta, green, or blue diagonal serge, have 
a cord and tassels or else a plaited cord girdle 
to hold them in shape about the waist, MelIn- 
toshes of checked or striped silk made water-proof 
come with sling-sleeve capes, and are in all the 
dark stylish combinations of color. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. ConneLLy; and Messrs. ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, 
& Co.; James McCrezry & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; 
and Stern Brorners, 














PERSONAL, 

Mrs. Herry Green, the millionaire, is living 
in Chicago at present. Sie is said to ve worth 
$32,000 000. She owns a large amount of real 
estate in that city, but ber heaviest investment 
there is said to be in the form of loans, which 
amount to $5,000,000, Mrs. Green does not 
spend her money in living at expensive hotels, 
She lodges in cheap lodging-houses, and rides 
to her place of business at seven o'clock in the 
morning in the street cars 

—Miss Grace Dongs, who is so well known 
in New York for her wide-reaching and practi- 
eal benevolence, h 
she modestly calls A Bu 
Girls. It is exact liat 
the letters ar especially for the young 
working-girls who belong to the various clubs 
in Which Miss DopGe is so deeply interested. 

—Lestrek WALLACK, notwithstanding the fact 
that Wallack’s Theatre is no longer his, is very 


is written a little book which 
vdle of Letters to Busy 


its title implies, and 


fond ofattending the performances at that place, 
although it has never been as much like home 
to him as the old house further down Broadway, 
now called the Star Theatre. Mr. WaLLack is 
an old man now, but he dues not look his years, 
His hair is as white as the driven snow, but his 
figure is almost youthful. His home is at Stam- 
ford, Connecticut, where managers A. M. PaLM- 
ER aud DANIEL FROHMAN also have country- 
seais. Mr. WAaLLACK’Ss wife is the sister of the 
English painter MILLAIs, whose first husband 
Was JOHN RUSKIN, 

—The college building that ex-Governor Le- 
LAND STANFORD is erecting in California to the 
memory of his son is 600 feet long by 200 fect 
wide. It is built in the form ofa hol square, 
with a cloister 1700 feet long. This building is 
ouly one story high, and is designed after the 
old Spanish missions, which are the most beau- 
tiful pieces of architecture in America, 

—Miss Eruet Sprague, of Mrs 
Kate Cuast Spracue, and granddaughter of 
Chief-Justice CHAsg, at whose homestead she is 
now visiting, is going upon the Miss 
SPRAGUE is just eighteen years of but she 
has been contemplating this ste p for some time. 
Fortunately she wants to st in Paris before 
she before an audience. In the 
time has been readi: 
special reference to assum iructers, and 
she has learned to fence : ing Indian 
clubs. Mr. IkVING has promised her a helping 
hand, and other distinguished act have en- 
couraged her in the direction of her ambitions. 

—Sixty ladies of New York have organized a 
Rubinstein Singing Club, with Wittiam R. 
CHAPMAN for leader and F. W. Devos president 
rhe vice-presidents are Mrs. Anruur 
and Mrs. ANNIE Loutse Cany RayMonp 
JOHN VANDERPOEL is secretary, and Mrs. J. 
BLAIR SCRIBNER treasurer, ‘The first concert 
will be given at Chickering Hall, December 15th 
when full dress will be compulsory, 

Miss SuSAN TRAVERS has for the past three 
years supported a kitchen-garden in connection 
with the Fourteenth Ward School in Crosby 
Street, New York, where ildren, prinei- 
pally Italians, are taught to set ble 
es, and to be neat little pers, and all 
in time to piano-forte music by Miss TRAVERS 

Judge CaTON, who lives in an old-fashioned 
mansion on Calumet Avenue, 
in that city in 18383, It was 
huts and bogs, The Judge 
dian massacre, and the appearance 
steam-bout on the lake, and the « 
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tirst locomotive into tl 
naturalist, and a few years ago 
to study a species of deer, and to Norway for the 
sume purpose. He has written a ,ood deal about 
the elk and moose, and his park is well stocked 
with many varieties of d 

—Miss Mary L. Seymour, a large 
type-writing and stenographic establishment in 
New York, says that women m 
writers than men, 
phers. She thinks 


sand women 


> better type- 
iq rood stenogra- 
there are at leust one thou- 
rs and type-writers in 
New York, the best of whom earn from $15 to $30 
aweck, One young woman who gradu 
Miss Seymour's office is now 
year with a law firm; but her c¢ exce 
—Mrs. AMELIA 8. QUINTON | been 
president of the Woman’s National 
sociation, vice Mrs. Mary Low: 
Mrs. QUINTON | 
association since its incepti 
ty-eight branches have been ot 
—Madame MITKIEWICZ, 
known in connection with Chinese 
negotiations, is the granddaughter of Chief-Jus 
tice MARSHALL, of Virginia. She was the widow 
ofa man named Yates when Count Mirkiewicz 
married ber, ten years ago. She was then oecu- 
pying a position in one of the d at 
Washington. The ceremony w 
vately at six o'clock in the 
short honey-moon the count wer 
—The Princess BIisMARcK is ul 
her famous husband. Her figs 
her expression severe, except " 
lighted by a smile. 8 
tastes, and 
Princess is very to draughts, and 
moment she ¢ t house, be it winter or sum- 
mer, she orders every door and window closed 
American gentiemen are making a specialty 
of injporting English birds for sporting pur 
poses. During the past three years one firm 
alone has imported 5000 English pheasants, 2000 
partridges, 150 roe-deer, 1000 English hares, 1000 
English rabbits, and id boars, besides a 
number deer, r, and 
hundred pheasant egy 


were 
stocking purposes, the 
Mr. Pizrrne Loritiarp tf his farm at Jobs 
town, New Jersey, and Tuxedo Park, Mr 
mother large game 


RUTHERFURD STUYVESANT is 
His park is four miles in length. 


preserver 

BENDA, ther of Mad: 

MODJESKA, died in P« 

She had lived to quite an vanced age, but 
active and eneryetic to the Madame Benva 
was a Woman of unusually strong character, and 
she brought up a large family, of which the dis 
tinguished actress was the youngest, to respect 
themselves and not to shirk work. Madame 
MoObDJESKA Was the prop and stay of her mother 
from the time she was fifteen years of age, and 
her devotion was that of strong nature for 
another. The news of Madame Benpa’s death 
was received while Madame MopJeska was play- 
ing Juliet in Omaha, but she was not informed 
of it until after the performance, 
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Fic. 5.—GLOVE CASE.—WILD ROSE 
DESIGN.—WorkinG Patrern. 
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EMBROIDERY DESIGNS FROM THE SOUTH KENSINGTON ROYAL SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLE-WORK.—[See Pace 813.] 
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Embroidery Designs rmomeoess = — = SS an! Skt ea ere 

from the Royal School 7 2 << — ~ = ; 4 z = ete a ‘ maine i = rc — — 3 ; is <deniiaal¥ an sew boty 

of Art Needle-Work. if ATVs to the material with fine 
See illustrations on page 812. ; 


silk of the same color. The 

1G. 1 of this instalment i %, powers and buds at the 

of designs from the potest ir ih in the 
South Kensington School : aR repre in shades of 
represents a piano back. It ‘i ’ pale gold and cream. The 
is of brown velveteen, and ‘e ; r 
has a bold design of white * 
clematis, which is solidly 
worked in natural-colored 
shaded crewels. The light 
are put in with silk, and 
the border lines, of a pale 
green, are couched down, 
thick crewel being used for 
the purpose. It would look 
equally well worked on olive 
green, dark peacock blue, ; . “ie 
or Indian red, and fine cloth es of the favorite Victoria 
or silk sheeting might be 60018, always striking and 
used instead of velveteen. / y nore ae 
When a piano has to be . “a i ae 1s he dark perhean 
placed with its back to the p ‘ pa P uso, . ith the pattern 
room, such panels of nee- Bi S ¢ ee roidered. The 
dle-work have a highly or- hie }/ 4 dea ee ane He ddish-brown 
namental and artistic ef- | z ‘ / \ : crew pe the leaves in sh say 
fect. The large flat space “ of green, and the flowers 
to be filled lends itself so in various shades of terra- 
manifestly for decoration, COTE, ence: a and pink 
and there is scope for such ‘ =e ty crewel, with a little filoselle 
a variety of style in both Be \ ey J in the he lights. This 
design and execution, that Fe 3 is adapted from a favorite 
it has become a favorite ob- M Anglo-Japanese _ pattern 
ject on which to lavish taste 
and skill. 

A want of variety in de- 
sign or execution is a fault 
which certainly cannot be 
laid at the door of the 
Royal School of Art Nee- 
dle- Work. It becomes 


f. Cz . ie 1 
‘4) 9) \ // i dt which represent the stam- 
% e f } ae ne > rs are 
wearisome to repeat over \ ; AN Z Does ewe ens of = flower are 
and over again the fact of \\ CGI ty solid. t is worked 
the scant justice which can , Ke 
\"\—— 
os 


border lines are of couch- 
ed silk, in pale shades of 
olive green, and the dots in 
gold. The piece of work is 
warmlyquilted for a couvre 
pied. But the design in 
different colors and with 
quite dissimilar treatment 
is equally suitable for a ta- 
ble cover, and is frequently 
used as such. 

Next we have two sketch- 


which has been much used 
1 ers 

4 is of brown vel 

veteen ; leaves and flowers 

are both outlined in feather 

stitch The veins are in 

stem stitch, whilst the dots 











( . ¥ throughout in various 
: ~ F 

i f y J shades rra-cott bu 
be done to a design by a Hi é ha of terra-cotta, but 
pen-and-ink sketch. But , i more brown in tone than 
what can one do, when by ; \ 


those used in the first stool 
It would look as well, ot 
better, in pale brown and 


varying the material, treat- 
ment, and coloring, it can 
be made to look so totally 
different that only a prac- 
tised or a very observant 
eye would know it to be 
one and the same thing? 

Fig. 2 is a couvre-pied or ; me ett 
lounge rug, of thick soft : frames of ebonized wood; 
peacock blue cloth, which Eo= : a - ———_ they have almost super 
is entirely worked in out- Fic. 7.—COUVRETTE. seded the milking-stools, 


gold colors, but we have 
seen the same design work 
ed very effectively on dark 
blue in shades of gold or 
blue filoselle These stools 


are handsomely mounted on 
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which were so popular a year or two ago in 
the affections of the public; they are more 
useful, as their firm foundation makes them less 
liable to topple over, and at the same time are 
certainly far more comfortable in shape. 

Figs. 5 and 8 are designs for glove and hand- 
kerchief cases, a wild rose vine, which is worked 
in silk or crewel of the natural tints on pale-col- 
ored satin or on velvet or plush. The work is 
solid embroidery in shaded feather stitch, olive 
green for the stems and foliage, and a delicate 
pink for the blossoms. A monogram or motto 
may be added in the space. 

Fig. 6 is a simple but very pretty and graceful 
border design, which can be utilized for a variety 
of purposes; for bordering handkerchief and glove 
cases, trimming children’s aprons and frocks, and 
kindred objects. It can be worked in outline 
stitch throughout, or with an additional filling of 
open fancy stitches, and is very pretty worked in 
red or blue together with white linen floss on a 
linen ground. 

Fig. 7.—This design for a couvrette, from the 
Royal School of Art Needle-Work, is almost iden- 
tical with that of a very beautiful quilt which has 
just been presented to her Majesty the Queen by 
the committee and members of the school as a 
Jubilee present, and which the writer, who has 
seen it amongst the rest of the many splendid 
gifts at Windsor Castle which her Majesty has 
received on the happy occasion of her Jubilee, 
ventures to think is not unworthy, in point of 
excellence of workmanship, of the admiration 
which has been bestowed upon it. 

This quilt was of white satin, with the design 
embroidered solidly throughout in fine gold 
thread, but instead of the bird, as in the centre 
of the sketch, an imperial crown and monogram, 
with the dates 1837 and 1887, were introduced. 

The couvrette here depicted is smaller, and 
the material less costly; it is of white Bolton 
sheeting (Roman satin), and the design is worked 
in shades of blue filoseile. A broad border of blue 
plush surrounds it, and greatly adds to its hand- 
some and artistic appearance. 





EMBROIDERY IN AMERICA. 
By MRS. CANDACE WHEELER. 
1. 

QUE early history of the art of embroidery in 

America can be written in comparatively 
few words. It was but a dwindling remnant of 
the thrifty feminine arts of the mother country. 
The few great ladies whose time was free from 
the absorbing efforts incident to pioneer life oc- 
cupied themselves with needle-work, as they prac- 
tised the harp and spinet, because it belonged to 
the elegance pertaining to the same class in Eng- 
land, 

Needle-work was advertised and taught in the 
boarding-schools of the period as a part of thie 
education of a lady, and it is not unusual to find 
entire suites of bed and window hangings wrought 
in blue crewels upon homespun linen, which had 
been done in the pre-Revolutionary days of the 
country. A few such suites are treasured in New 
England families, and not a few of a similar 
character are to be found in the old homesteads 
of Albany. In the latter place, indeed, they are 
considered quite in the light of a patent of nobil- 
ity, since the production of them indicated an es- 
tate, with a large household staff of servants or 
slaves occupied with spinning and weaving, in 
addition to domestic service. It also assured one 
of having possessed grandmothers with a large 
amount of leisure and many accomplishments. 
This class of needle-work belonged to ordinary 
English crewel-work, as practised in England at 
the same period. 

Even the designs, or those of similar character, 
are to be found in specimens of the same date in 
the Kensington Museum. 

Crewel-work seems not to have taken root or 
developed in this country, and the practice of it 








was nearly or quite discontinued during the long | 


and stormy years of our war of independence. 

In the year 1749 the Sisters of the Moravian 
mission at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, established 
a school which soon became famous, and to which 
the daugl:ters of many of the important public 
men of the day were sent. In this school a very 
different style of needle-work was taught—one 
which eminently merits the name of embroidery. 
The designs were small groups and sprays of 
flowers exquisitely drawn and colored, and the 
fine twisted silks and flosses with which they 
were wrought have retained their beauty and 
brightness of color for more than a century, I 
was able to secure for the Loan Exhibition of 
1883 many examples of this school. They were 
principally pin and needle enshions, book covers, 
reticules, etc., made of the thickest and softest of 
India satin or silk, and adorned—I like to use 
that old-fashioned word in describing these things 
—adorned with carnations, roses, jonquils, and 
forget-me-nots, so wonderfully and exquisitely 
stitched and shaded that they had the value which 
attaches to things done by the exercise of many 
human virtues besides skill of hand. Among 
them was one cushion with which I was loath to 
part, and when the exhibition was over had it 
photographed that I might not forget and disbe- 
lieve in its many perfections. It was made of 
two oval panels, and a puff of the golden white 
which satin takes on when it is a hundred or 
more years old, and had the color and sheen of a 
huge fluted pearl. On the front panel was a 
group of yellow and brown polyanthus, a pink, 
and some forget-me-nots. The blues, the conch- 
shell pinks, the yellows and browns of the silks, 
had softened into the sheen of the satin, giving 
as perfect a tone as they had stitchery, and yet 
the stitchery had the precision of the art of in- 
laying of shells or enamelling of metals. On 
the reverse was a quaint text within a wreath, 
“Wrought where the peaceful Lehi flows,” it 
read, and it might have been printed from a cop- 





per-plate in brown irks instead of having been 
wrought with a needle and thread of brown silk, 
the broad curves and thin lines were so precise 
and unerring. 

But a print from a copper-plate would never 
have brought up such a picture of the old early 
days, and the strong, delicate faces of the Sisters, 
who, beside “ the peaceful Lehi,” taught and nur- 
tured the girls of very young America, and trained 
them in such beautiful and womanly accomplish- 
ments, 

These scattered bits of needle-work, so fine, so 
clear, so thoroughly exhaustive of all excellence 
in technique, are to the art of embroidery what the 
ivory miniature is to painting; and we cannot 
but hail the memory of the Sisters of Bethlehem 
with respect and admiration, 

There were seeds of development in this school. 
The pupils trained in this excellent imitative 
stitchery seem, after taking their places in the 
world, to have thought of applying it to a higher 
form of design. Curiously enough, a style of 
needle-work portraiture grew out ef this garden 
of flowers, 

I can find no trace of its having been tanght, 
but plenty of proofs of its existence are to be 
seen in the needle-work pictures under glass, 
still hanging in many an old-fashioned parlor, or 
relegated to the curiosity corner of modern draw- 
ing-rooms. It is possible that the close intimacy 
existing between France and England at that 
period may have influenced this art. Many French 
families of high degree were seeking safety or 
profit in this country, and the convent-bred ladies 
of such families would naturally have shared their 
acquirements with these whose favor and interest 
were important to them as strangers. However 
this may be, the fact remains that quite elaborate 
and interesting cabinet pictures in needle-work 
were produced at this date. 

Figures — presumably portraits — appear in 
mourning or memorial pieces. Pictures from 
Bible subjects are frequent, and these have the 
air of having been copied from prints ; in fact, I 
have seen some where the print appears under- 
neath the stitches, showing that it was used as a 
design. 

These Scripture pieces seem to have employed 
a lower degree of talent than those having ori- 
ginal design, and were probably the somewhat 
perfunctory work of young girls whose interests 
were elsewhere. 

The portrait groups are often quite skilfully 
drawn and composed, and were evidently designed 
by some artist of ability who had been attracted 
by this method of expression. 

I remember one piece which was in the Bar- 
tholdi Fund Loan Exhibition, which had been 
done by the wife of a famous and successful 
merchant-captain. A portion of the front of a 
country house is shown in the picture, with the 
sea stretching away from the lawn, and a ship— 
a ship which evidently belongs to the sturdy cap- 
tain, who is seated on the porch—occupies the 
middle distance. A lady in silken raiment, and 
children in long white India muslin gowns, are 
grouped around him. It is done in what we call 
Kensington stitch, with the smoothest and most 
brilliant of flosses—flosses which, even in this 
day, could only be made in India, and perhaps 
brought over in the very ship which is riding 
full-sailed upon the embroidered sea, the satin 
raiment and India muslin gowns probably keep- 
ing them company. 

Some of these ancient pictures are wrought 
upon silk or satin—showing as a ground, like a 
drawing upon tinted paper—while in others the 





paper of the design has been stretched over mus- | 


lin, and the whole surface covered with long 
satiny stitches, 

Under favorable cireumstances—such as a con- 
venient relation between artist and needle-worker 
—this art would have developed into needle-work 
tapestry. 
frames, and left their picture-spaces on the walls, 
and stretching into life-sized figures, have be- 
come hangings of silken broidery, such as we find 
in Spain and Italy, from the hands of nuns or 
noble ladies. 

For the decline and loss of good needle-work 
art in America, during full three-quarters of a 
century, it is difficult to account. Some of the 
reasons which explain its decay in other countries 
did not exist here, and it was probably owing to 
various subtle and apparently unimportant influ- 
ences that it fell into disuse. The embroidery 
frame lost its place in the parlor; needle-work 
passed into personal service, and gowns, capes, 
and pelerines, with voluminous flounces and ruf- 
fles of “ sprigged”” muslin, were the inheritors of 
its skill. 

Then came the day of the loom, when all these 
devices were copied by it, with a dexterity which 
left nothing to be desired, and the idle fingers 
from which the needle had fallen took to “ prac- 
tice” upon the piano, until the whole world re- 


| sounded with music which was not always melody, 





In the mean time, however, the country was 
growing rich and ripe for growth and culture of 
art in all its forms. Needle-work, which had suf- 
fered the same decay in England as in America, 
having been for many years a dead and forgotten 
art, was revived as an industry for women. 

Certain of the English decoration painters, fa- 
miliar with the value and beauty of the embroid- 
eries of the sixteenth century, hailed the revival 
of a process which might give glory to the nine- 
teenth. The interest of these men—Dante Ros- 
setti, Burne-Jones, William Morris, and others— 
at once raised what was a mere initiative process 
to a place among the arts, and in this shape it 
stepped upon the stage of “ The Centennial,” and 
made its appearance before an American pub- 
lic. 

Here was a new and possible art for a people 
possessing the eager temperament belonging to 
a period of growth, one also so possible of do- 
mestic achievement that it appealed to all the 
women of the country. Within a year decora- 


The groups would have outgrown their | 


tive needle-work became a household word, and 
everybody was interested in its possibilities. 

The first effort to engraft decorative needle- 
work upon any existing growth in this country 
was made by the Ladies’ Art Association of New 
York, which, soon after the Centennial, exhibited 
some specimens of English work, and made les- 
sons in embroidery a part of its course of instruc- 
tion. 

It was, however, left for the New York Society 
of Decorative Art, established in 1877—one year 
after the Centennial—to plant and cultivate artis- 
tie needle-work widely and successfully. Few of 
its possibilities were known to the ladies who 
formed the society, and they were more than con- 
tent with the experiments which resulted in the 
production of innumerable decorated tidies, or 
chair backs, of gray linen, where poppies and cat- 
tails grew in the most brilliant hues of which 
wools are capable. 

Having been from the first one of the execu- 
tive officers of the society, I tried very success- 
fully to interest the women painters who were 
fellow-members of the Ladies’ Art Association 
in this revival of an ancient art, believing, as I 
still do, that to be a good embroiderer one must be 
a painter. In the absence of both example and 
tradition it was natural to refer to flower-painting 
as a guide, and the result was a curious transfer- 
ence, or attempt at transference, of the effects of 
one art to another, 

Many a flower-study done in wools was pro- 
duced, admired, and sold by the society without 
in the least understanding that although it was 
well drawn and true in character, the limitations 
of crewel-work had been entirely forgotten, It 
was not to be wondered at that we made this 
mistake, since even the Kensington School was 
sending abroad innumerable things of the same 
kind—bits of representation in impossible mate- 
rials, without either composition or broad effects 
of color. 

Perhaps I may stop in my history of the re- 
vival of embroidery to explain that it is perfectly 
rational to copy flowers just as they grow, for 
the enrichment or adornment of small spaces like 
the cover of a cushion or sachet, if it is done in 
fine silks, because it is perfectly possible with 
them to produce exactly the effect of lustrous 
flower-painting. It is, however, very irrational 
and inartistic to attempt the same thing in wools 
on large spaces, because, in the first place, space 
requires composition, and in the next, imitation 
of flowers requires appropriate materials, which 
coarse-spun wools certainly are not. 

To resume. While we were busy with our ef- 
forts in this line we were fortunate in the acces- 
sion to our number of the Jate Mrs. Roderick 
Cameron, who had seen and become interested 
in London in the best modern English needle- 
work. It was to her that we were indebted for 
our first real designs, notably the still famous 
honeysuckle design of Marcus Ward. It was 
owing also to her suggestion that some of our 
women painters began to apply their skill to the 
production of decorative design. She gave us 
our first instruction in stitches, and her culti- 
vated taste was a safe guide along the path al- 
ready thronged with followers. 

The next step was to procure a professional 
and certified teacher, and an application from 
the Society to the Kensington School resulted in 
the engagement of one of its graduates, This 
was Mrs. Pode, who conducted the needle-work 
department of the society very ably during eight 
or nine years, and is, I believe, doing the same 
service at present for the Chicago society. 

Soon after this we succeeded in securing an 
advisory committee of prominent painters—Mr. 
Samuel Coleman, Louis Tiffany, Hopkinson Smith, 
Lockwood De Forest, and others—and this really 
insured progress, turning what might have been 
only an amateur or professional occupation into 
a true art. It induced, among the few who elect- 

(Continued on page 825, Supplement.) 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE LAST SHILLING. 


IPHE two girls sat together on Katharine’s bed. 

Spread out in Lily’s lap was all the money 
that was left—twenty-two shillings and sixpence 
in silver. The little heap meant a fortnight’s 
support, 


“Let me reckon up,” said Katharine. “ You 
are so stupid at figures, you poor thing. There’s 


three and sixpence for bed and one and nine for 
breakfast: that makes five shillings and three- 
pence each.’ She set aside ten shillings and 
sixpence: ““There—that is one week: there is 
left twelve shillings for the next week.” 

“ But there must be washing, Katharine; and, 
oh! how can we live on a few slices of bread 
and butter taken in the morning ?” 

““When the money is all gone, where is the 
bread and butter to come from, Lily?” 

“Where indeed ?” 

“Tt is all my fault, Katharine,” Lily burst out. 
“T have been eating up your money—oh! I will 
run away and leave you, at least to have all that 
is left.” 

“Don’t, Lily. We are all alone: let us keep 
together, whatever happens. Lily, let us only 
keep together. Let us say to each other that we 
are not quite alone in the world.” 

“What can we do? Oh! what can we do?” 

“T do not know. There are too many of us, 
Lily. There is not enough work for all, and 
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somehow we do not seem to get even our share 
of what there is. Let us have patience. Put 
away the money, dear. There is a whole fort- 
night before us. Let us try everywhere. It isn’t 
so hot now.” 

“No. But it will get cold soon, and then— 
why—Katharine”—she laughed bitterly—* with 
no work to do, no money for lodgings and food, 
and no clothes fit for winter, I do think we shall 
be the two happiest and merriest and most light- 
hearted girls in all the world.” She laughed 
again, but hysterically. “ We will go about hand 
in hand up and down the streets, laughing and 
singing. We will go to chureh to join in the 
hymns of thanksgiving. Everybody will wonder 
to see such a happy pair.” 

“Don’t, Lily.” 

“T must. Sometimes I must speak. Oh! I 
must, when I think what has happened to you 
and me, and what happens to other girls. Some- 
where or other there are your cousins and mine, 
sitting in ease and comfort, a little anxious about 
their dresses, talking about their parties and 
their lovers, while you and I are looking forward 
to starvation. What have we done that we 
should be punished in this awful way? I savy, 
Katharine—what have we done? What have we 
done ?” 

This was the question which she asked herself 
continually, 

She sprang to her feet and rushed to the win- 
dow and threw it open. The cold autumn air 
blew upon her forehead. Above the chimneys 
and the roofs and the stars in the clear sky there 
shone the calm, cold moon, full and bright. 
“Oh! she cried, “I am full of dreadful 
thoughts—of things horrible and detestable. 
Katharine, is there such a thing as religion? 
Then—why are we so deserted? We have done 
no harm to anybody, though we may have had 
bad thoughts. Why are we so horribly pun- 
ished ?” 

“Don't, Lily—what is the good of asking ?” 
“T must ask. I have prayed—oh! I have 
prayed for hours in the night, I have torn my 
heart out with prayers, Is it wicked to pray for 
work and food? Why, there are thousands of 
wicked women who have plenty of food every 
day and no anxiety. Is there any such thing as 
wickedness ?” 

“Don’t, Lily.” Tt was all that she could say, 
“The heavens are silent. Look; there is the 
cold face of the moon, There is no care or trou- 
ble in it about us, Pray—Katharine—pray, like 
me, till vou feel as if your words were echoed 
back from the hard and senseless rocks, Ob! 
why were we born? Why are we allowed to 
live ?” 

She gasped and panted because of the thought 
that kept coming again and again. 

“We are not obliged to live,” she went on. 
“Katharine, I am full of the most dreadful 
thoughts. It must be because we have so little 
to eat, I suppose, and because the future 
black. Horrible phantoms fill my brain, asleep 
or awake. I can't tell you what they say to 
me.” 

“Let us pray again. We shall get, for answer, 
patience and resignation,” 

Lily threw herself upon the bed, her face in 
her hands. But Katharine knelt beside her and 
prayed for both, 

In a fortnight a great deal may be done if you 
have luck. Alas! these girls had none. In 
October the people, it is true, have all come back, 
but the work has all been given out. At the 
Museum, Katharine, a new-comer, was known to 
few: and there was very little work going at all. 
Outside, there seemed no situations vacant: even 
the cashier’s place in the draper’s shop at seven 
and sixpence a week was filled up—yet how read- 
ily now would they have taken that place, 

They read all the advertisements and applied 
at all the offices; but there was nothing. 

Then for a week they lived on the breakfast 
bread and butter; and in the evenings they sat 
silent, always hand in hand, in Katharine’s eubi- 
cle, waiting for the day when there should be no 
more money, hungry, foot-sore, and heart-sore, 
And in the night there came the dreadful dreams 
which torture those who are insufficiently fed. 

There came at last one evening—it was Friday 
evening—when there was no money, except a 
single shilling. Saturday morning is that on 
which the residents of Harley House pay in ad- 
vance for the next week. If they cannot pay 
they must go. The rule is imperative. If the 
Matron were to break that rule in favor of any 
resident she must pay the money herself in ad- 
vance. There is no suspension of that rule al- 
lowed under any excuse whatever. To suspend 
the rule would convert Harley House into a chari- 
table institution, which, as is proudly stated in the 
prospectus, is not its character. 

Therefore the two girls would have to go. I 
think that the Committee, had they known the 
facts of the case, would have relaxed that rule, 
or even paid a week or two in advance them- 
selves for these two girls. 

By this time they had suffered so much that 
they spoke but little of their sorrows, They sat 
together and waited in silence. Next day they 
would not even have a bed to lie upon or a place 
where they could sit apart from the rest of the 
world. What would it be like? I think that 
even in facing the most terrible suffering there 
is something that consoles in the curiosity of 
wondering what it will be like. 

There is nothing in which people differ more 
than in the way they take disaster. Most of us 
are distinctly “ worsened” by misfortune, par- 
ticularly in youth. Of these two girls, one at 
least, the girl with the splendid physique, born 
for the enjoyment of her youth, took punishment 
in the most rebellious way in the world. The 
more she was chastened the less was she resigned, 
until, in these days of the direst calamity, she 

was maddened with the sense of undeserved suf- 
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fering. What had they done? Well, they had 
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had fathers; Katharine found that explanation 
of their troubles long ago. It really explains a 
great deal of human suffering, although two of 
the Prophets disagree about it. Katharine en- 
dured in silence, and put no question to the silent 
heavens, Things that are ordered must be en- 
dured. 

Down-stairs, in the drawing-room, the Residents 
were talking of them. Ladies who go in hunger 
are very slow to speak of their own sufferings, 
but they are quick to perceive the privations 
undergone by others. 

“They have not taken tea for a fortnight,” 
said Miss Beatrice; “the Matron told me so.” 

“Katharine Capel has sold her engagement 
ring,” said another. “Nothing but the most 
dreadful necessity would compel her to do that.” 

“They have pawned all their clothes except 
what they stand in,” said another. 

“They have tramped over the whole of London 
and they have found nothing.” 

‘* And they have no friends at all. Neither of 
them has any friends or any relations that she 
knows of.” 

Then there was a murmuring among each other, 
and presently Miss Beatrice went round with a 
pencil and a bit of paper and whispered with 
each, 


It was Lily who really understood what their 
future meant; at least she thought she did, and 
she began to draw a realistic picture of what was 
going to happen. It was almost worthy of the 
great Master of the Horrible and the Disgusting. 
Over a great part of it I have dropped a veil. 

“To-morrow,” she said, “we shall begin to 
starve. We may, if we are fortunate, catch cold 
and die quickly of pneumonia or bronchitis, That 
is to say, you may. As for me, 1 never catch 
anything, because I am so strong. We have got 
a shilling: we shall use that up in penny loaves: 
I don’t know how long it will last, because I am 
not going to keep any account of time. What 
does it matter whether we starve in a week or in 
a fortnight? The sooner ’tis over, the sooner to 
sleep. Because starving, you see, Katharine, is 
a very slow and troublesome way of dying. We 
shall wander about till we are obliged to sit down, 
and the policeman will order us tomoveon, Then 
we shall feel very weak, as well as very tired, 
and we shall stagger as we go, and tumble down, 
and they will carry us to the station, and say 
that we are drunk,” 

“ Don’t, Lily.” 

But she went on. It seemed to console her, or 
it fed her rage, to picture the very worst that 
could happen. 

“You are happier than I, dear, because you 
are not nearly so strong. Why, there is a thin 
stick of an arm for you; and look at mine, big 
and strong still, in spite of our privations. I am 
a dreadfully strong girl, When I was born, 
Katharine—I have never told you this—all the 
wicked fairies came about my cradle. One of 
them said, ‘She shall have no mother’; and an- 
other, ‘She shall have no relations to help her’; 
and a third, ‘She shall have no friends’; and a 
fourth, ‘She shall have no lovers’; and another, 
‘She shall have no money’; and yet another, ‘She 
shall have no work’; and another, ‘She shall 
have no food’ ; and then there was one, the Queen 
of the Wicked Fairies—an old woman with only 
two front teeth left—and those sticking out over 
her lower lip—and a most malignant eye, who 
varried a cat-o’-nine-tails instead of a sceptre. 
She stood over me and said, ‘This child shall be 
splendidly strong, so that she shall yearn and 
long horribly after all she cannot have, and she 
shall suffer twice as long and twice as much as 
any other woman.’ ” 

“Lily! Something may happen yet.” 

“Oh! yes, something may, People have been 
known to pick up shillings in the streets. We 
may beg in the streets. We will borrow a hymn- 
book and sing along the road ‘In the Sweet By- 
and-By.’ I’ve got a good strong voice. But we 
sha’n’t like it. There will be such terrible dis- 
comfort about it that we shall go back to our 
starving, and begin to get through the terrible 
job at once and have done with it. Katharine, 
my head is full of horrible things. Suppose,” 
she whispered—“ suppose we resolve to die at 
once and have done with it ?” 

“No, Lily, no. Let us wait and receive what 
is sent,” 

“It is truly wonderful, Katharine, to hear you 
talk. Will nothing make you rebel? Why, if 
there is no place for us in the world, should we 
stay in it? Some women are born consumptive 
and have to die. Others, like ourselves, are born 
redundant. It is a new disease. There is now 
a great deal of Redundancy among women: we 
suffer from Redundancy. It is incurable. No 
drops have been found for it and no pills. We 
shall have to die of that disease. ‘ Died, in the 
streets on a doorstep, after long suffering, of Re- 
dundaney, Lily and Katharine.’ That would read 
very sweetly, wouldn’t it, on a tombstone? But 
there will be no tombstone for us two, dear— 
we shall be buried by the parish in the pauper’s 
corner, where the graves stand side by side as 
thick as they can be placed, and the dead bodies 
of the men and women moulder away forgotten. 
It will be like the sea that has closed over a sink- 
ing ship without so much as a single fragment 
left. In a few days we shall be as much forgot- 
ten as if we had never lived: perhaps to us it 
will be the same as if we had never lived.” 

Lily’s bitter words fell upon Katharine like the 
blows of a scourge. She could endure, but she 
would not rebel. 

“Leave us some hope,” she said. “If vou 
take away that, we are indeed the most wretched 
women in the world.” 

Just then they heard a soft step coming up the 
stairs. Through the open drawing-room below 
they could hear Miss Augusta playing the piano 
sweetly and softly. The step was that of Miss 
Beatrice the Consoler, who came to talk to them. 





“My dears,” she said, taking a hand of each, 
“T am afraid you are in terrible trouble.” 

“Yes,” said Katharine, “we are in very sad 
trouble.” 

‘Have you found nothing to do, children ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Have you no friends to help you ?” 

“ Not one.” 

“Oh! my poor children. But there is one 
Friend. Think of Him.” 

Lily shook her head impatiently. 

“Have you any money left?” 

“ No—none,” said Katharine. ‘“ And to-morrow 
we must pay the week in advance, or go.” 

Miss Beatrice was silent, because it is difficult 
to find consolation for the lack of money: most 
of the poets and writers despise money; and yet 
here were two girls who, because they had no 
money.... 

“My dear,” she said, “will the Matron not 
give you leave to stay a week or two on credit ?” 

“No; it is against the rules.” 

Then Miss Beatrice exhorted them to patience, 
and told them in her sweet religious way how the 
Lord, who is the Father, is wont to open unex- 
pected doors and make things possible which had 
seemed impossible, until even the hard heart of 
Lily melted, and they all three wept together. 

Then Miss Beatrice blessed them, and went 
away with another exhortation to patience and a 
hint, which she meant for a promise—but they 
were stupid and did not understand—that some- 
thing good and unexpected would happen next 
day. Why—why did she not tell them what had 
been done? For in the drawing-room there had 
been a collection made for them, and out of their 
poverty and straitness these poor ladies had got 
together the sum of fifteen shillings and ten- 
pence, which was to be given to the girls in the 
morning, so that they might pay the Matron and 
have another week to look about them and to 
find some employment. Also it was resolved 
unanimously that their cruel case should be 
brought before the Committee, although Harley 
House is not a charitable institution, in the hope 
that something might be found for them. 

By a most unfortunate accident, however, that 
little collection never reached the hands for whom 
it was intended, 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





Winter Hats and Bonnets.—Figs. 1-5. 
See illustrations on page 821, 


Tur black velvet bonnet illustrated in Fig. 1 has the 
brim faced with velvet, and a black velvet cover on the 
back of the crown over which a net-work of gold cord 
is stretched. A pleated frill of bias velvet is around 
the front, its inner edge covered by a black ostrich 
feather band. Behind the feather band a scarf of vel- 
vet is drawn into folds on each side. An aigrette con- 
taining six small black ostrich tips is on the front. 
The strings are of black watered ribbon. 

Fig. 2 is a bonnet to match a costume of beige vicufia 
cloth. The cloth, which is lined with foundation, is 
stretched plainly over the back of the crown, drawn 
into folds to conform to the shape toward the front, 
and raised in a loop on the front. A pointed loop of 
brown velvet is placed against the cloth loop, and a 
feather ornament. Ribbon strings to match the cloth. 

The turban Fig. 3 has a crown of beige-colored felt 
cloth, which is embroidered all over with small figures 
worked in Jong stitch with silk. 

A fragmentin full size isshown in Fig. 4. The felt is 
in a round piece seventeen inches deep, which is cut 
across, making two pieces, one ten, the other seven 
inches deep. ne larger piece forms the crown, the 
curved edge being stretched around the back and the 
straight edge pleated on the front. The smaller piece is 
pleated along the straight edge to form a pointed loop 
for the front, to which ribbon loops are added of dar 
green and beige-color. The brim is covered with dark 
green velvet folds. A bird is placed at the top of the 
dented crown. 

Fig. 5is a gray felt turban bound with ribbon. It is 
trimmed with gray satin-edgeu faille ribbon, which is 
twisted about the crown and massed in loops on the 
back. Three gray ostrich plumes and an aigrette are 
added behiad the ribbon loops. 





JENNY LIND. 

MONG the painful announcements of the 
+t past week is that of the death of Madame 
Otto Goldschmidt (Jenny Lind), the famous Swed- 
ish singer. About five weeks ago she was struck 
with general paralysis, and on Wednesday, No- 
vember 2d, at Malvern, England, she passed away, 
in the sixty-seventh year of her age. 

The career of Jenny Lind was one which may 
be considered phenomenal for its brillianey and 
success. Born in Stockholm, October 6, 1821, of 
humble parentage, her father being a teaclier, 
and poor, she rapidly rose to a position of fame 
and fortune, winning the homage and affection 
of all ranks and classes of people in every land 
in which she made her appearance, Nature’s 
gift to her was a voice of almost unparalleled 
beauty and compass. As a child it won for her 
friends and admirers, Her first patron was Ma- 
dame Lundberg, a retired actress, who introduced 
her to Crochius and Berg, at that time famous 
teachers, and to Lindblad, the composer. Through 
the influence of the manager of the Court Thea- 
tre she found admission to the Stockholm Con- 
servatory of Music, where she had Professor Berg 
for her teacher, and where she made rapid prog- 
ress. She was not a beautiful child, but she was 
amiable, and her marvellous voice overcame all 
defects. 

At the age of fourteen, after she had under- 
gone a thorough training for the stage, having 
acted and sung in children’s parts and appeared 
in two operas, her voice failed her, and it seemed 
for a time as if all her own bright hopes and 
those of her friends were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Four vears later it returned, and at a 
concert she sang the part of Alice in Meyerbeer’s 
Robert le Diable. She is said to have surpassed 
all her former efforts. In a short time she was 
the star of Stockholm, and she sang with im- 
mense success in all the principal cities of Swe- 
den and Norway. 

She is next heard of in Paris, whither she went 
in 1841, and where she took lessons from the cel- 
ebrated Garcia, The father of Malibran at first 








gave the young Swedish lady but little encour- 
agement. ‘“ Mon eufant,” he said to her, “vous 
n’avez pas de voix.” Later he was compelled to 
alter his judgment. Having been introduced to 
Meyerbeer, who took a deep interest in her, she 
found an opportunity to sing in opera, Her suc- 
cess, however, was not up to expectation. She 
failed to evoke any enthusiasm, and somewhat 
mortified, she turned her back upon Paris. Mey- 
erbeer remained faithful, and in 1845 she was in- 
vited to join the Opera in Berlin. Her voice con- 
tinued to improve, and from this time forward 
her career was one brilliant, unbroken success. 

In May, 1847, she made her first appearance in 
London, and in Robert le Diable, Puritani, and 
Somnambula she more than justified the reputa- 
tion which she had won. In 1848 she appeared 
in the oratorio of E/ijah in Exeter Hall, the ob- 
ject being to found musical scholarships in mem- 
ory of Mendelssohn. In 1850 she came to the 
United States, under contract with Mr. Barnum, 
to give one hundred and fifty concerts. Her suc- 
céss was unbounded, but after singing twenty-five 
times the contract was terminated. In 1852 she 
married M. Otto Goldschmidt, returning soon af- 
ter to Europe, living for several years in Dresden. 

In 1858 she took up her residence in England, 
where she continued to live until her death. She 
had amassed a magnificent fortune, and she de- 
lighted in deeds of charity. Her life was one of 
singular beauty and goodness, and she will be re- 
membered for her many virtues as well as for her 
genius, 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresponpenr. | 

v4 simplicity which was predicted is nothing 

else than the most refined and consummate 
art, consisting in the draping of every part of 
the dress—the front or sides of the skirt, the 
side of the back, or fronts of the over-skirt or 
polonaise, or the front or sides of the corsage, 
be it high, low, or heart-shaped. Everything is 
draped ; everything is arranged in folds as pliant 
and graceful as they are varied. Herein lies the 
great art of the Parisian dress-makers; whilst a 
few of their inventions are laboriously and inac- 
curately copied, they go on devising new ones 
from one moment to another. 

Mark this dress for a young girl. Could any- 
thing be more simple? It is an evening toilette. 
The white muslin skirt is pleated perpendicu- 
larly ; the over-skirt, of the same stuff, and pleat- 
ed in a like manner, forms two large wings, 
which fall on either side and are joined together 
behind in a very moderate-sized pouf; the plain 
low corsage is made without sleeves, but a white 
muslin scarf encircles the right arm, passes 
across the upper part of the corsage in front, is 
wound around the left arm, and extends along 
the top of the back of the corsage to the point 
of departure—the right arm ; this is draped with 
an art that is the more exquisite inasmuch as it is 
completely dissimulated. On the searf, upon the 
right shoulder, is perched a butterfly in gold fili- 
gree-work ; a similar butterfly is fastened above 
the forehead in the hair. It is the image of 
Psyche. There is absolutely nothing more; not 
a bow of ribbon, or a flower; nothing but the 
white muslin drapery, enveloping the young girl 
like a cloud, 

Another dress, designed for a young married 
lady, was made very long and quite plain, of Rus- 
sian gold—brighter than old gold and less showy 
than yellow gold—jleur-de-soie ; corsage plain, 
low and without sleeves. Over this dress was 
flung a drapery of China crape of the same col- 
or, embroidered with carnations in rose de Chine 
silk, This drapery stopped at the shoulders and 
the waist, and looked as if it had no seam, but 
had been fixed there by the intervention of a 
fairy. It was looped very high on the left hip 
under a cluster of loops of rose de Chine ribbon 
of different lengths and very numerous. 

Lace skirts still prevail, but they are treated 
somewhat as under-skirts, for there are hung 
over them either three narrow panels or five 
bands of fine embroidered silk stuffs; the cor- 
sage and train are made of plain silk of the 
same color as the ground of the panels or bands. 

I made mention in my last letter of imitation 
chinchilla; this novelty has a formidable suc- 
cess, and we are about to see a similar imitation 
of all other furs, which will be used not only to 
trim the elegant little wrappings, but also the 
dresses themselves. It is as light as down, has 
charming effects of light and shade, and will 
harmonize with all stuffs. As I have already 
said, wrappings are very short and of finished 
elegance, or very long and extremely comforta- 
ble. The first are worn on occasions when the 
wearer has a beautiful toilette which she does 
not wish to hide; the second are worn with a 
modest dress, for morning shopping, or to visit 
intimate friends. Besides these two distinct 
classes there is also a large carriage cloak, which 
is solely for carriage wear, and for which the 
wearer can give full scope to her faney. These 
are of all kinds, even of red cloth, with the mid- 
dle of the back, revers in front, and cuffs of 
black velvet embroidered with red. Some are 
made of Scotch plaid in bright colors; in a word, 
anything is permissible when a lady is in her 
own carriage, which is only a continuation of 
her habitation, a house on wheels, such as suits 
the nomadic women of our time, who aspire only 
to quit their homes, which they wish to have 
only to see from time to time. 

Bonnets are not only of all shapes, but also of 
all materials, from the sober capote of embroid- 
ered cloth, matching the dress in color, to the 
bonnet of velvet, plush, or felt, and for evening 
of tulle, absolutely covered with gold, silver, or 
steel embroidery ; and also, for the same purpose, 
of feathers arranged to simulate a bonnet, and 
suggesting the head-dress of the Last of the Mo- 
hicans. Some of the shapes are indeed ridicu- 
lous, but no one is obliged to wear them unless 
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she chooses, for it is with bonnets as with gov- 
ernments, people have what they deserve. 

The success predicted for cloth was not ex- 
aggerated, since it is used not only for dresses 
and wrappings, but also for bonnets. These are 
made, according to the purpose of the toilette, 
either wholly of cloth or of cloth and silk. The 
last material is employed for the skirt, which is 
trimmed with three or four flounces of pinked 
cloth, pleated very fine, and set on so as to form 
a sort of curve on the middle of the front. The 
over-skirt and corsage are of cloth. 

The polonaise reappears continually, but al- 
ways under new forms. One of the most original 
is the following: Skirt of bronze moiré, with a 
very large panel on the left side, made of velvet, 
with bronze stripes on an éeru ground, inter- 
spersed with Pompadour designs. Polonaise of 
bronze moiré, very long on the right side and 
very short on the left, with the left front of the 
corsage of the same material as the skirt panel, 
while the right front and the back are of bronze 
moiré like the polonaise skirt. The right front 
laps widely over the left, which looks like an 
under-corsage partially shown by the upper one. 
Sleeves of bronze moiré, from the bottom to the 
elbow, with deep velvet cuffs: collar to match 
the cuffs. With this toilette is worn a large 
mantle of bronze wool, wadded and lined with 
écru silk, with Pompadour figures. 

I must not neglect to speak of the new lace 
dresses, either black or white, it makes no mat- 
ter which, 
sewed together, and along the seam is set a very 
narrow ribbon of any color that may be preferred, 


For these, two lengths of lace are 


On each side of the band thus formed is set a 
strip of faille or satin of the same color as the 
aforesaid narrow ribbon; and this is continued 
until the whole skirt is thus formed, or else the 
front only, in which case the back breadths are 
made of the same stuff as the bands, which may 
be plain or slightly gathered. This forms a skirt 
of broad perpendicular stripes, the lace stripes, 
of course, being lined with silk like the bands. 
Of the same silk is made a pleated flounce which 
is set beneath the lower edge of this skirt, and is 
two-thirds covered by a lace flounce. Over this 
skirt is worn a corsage polonaise, with paniers 
made of figured silk, the ground of which is of 
the same color as the bands of the skirt. 

The novelty among stuffs is watered velvet, 
and the stuffs most in vogue are peau de soie and 
jfleur de soie. Time fails to enumerate the new 
passementeries, We will only mention demi- 
belts, with collars to match; the demi-belts oc- 
cupy only the front of the corsage, stopping un- 
der the arms and forming a small point in the 
middle, like the collar, which is broad and usual- 
ly adorned with pendants; both are made of 
passementerie, with or without beads; rat-tail 
fringe, with each strand ending in a small tassel 
or ball; fine passementerie laces used to trim 
cuffs, revers, and demi-girdles; and large Pierrot 
collars, already well known, very wide, and pleat- 
ed round the throat, with wide, pleated cuffs, all 
of black silk gauze—a singular and funereal lin- 
gerie. 

The shape of corsages is as varied as that of 
bonnets. They are made plain with short basques 
for wool dresses, sharp pointed or rounded in 
front for afternoon toilettes, and open, diagonal, 
or straight, with plastrons or vests, for eve ning 
wear. For the first—that is, woollen dresses— 
the sleeves are plain, almost tight, with flat trim: 
mings; for afternoon toilettes, if made of a pliant 
stuff, the sleeves are half-loose with cuffs, or 
else close-fitting, with Henri II. puffs just above 
the elbow; for evening dresses the elbow sleeves 
With low cor- 
sages no sleeves at all are worn—at most a nar- 
row puffing or drapery which bears the slightest 
possible resemblance to a sleeve. 

An important detail is concerning the very 
wide galloons designed to trim large cloaks, 
which are extremely wide, with a border of scal- 
loped velvet on each side, and in the middle an 
Oriental design of sombre tints, or else embroid- 
ered with mixed beads—iron, steel, gold, and sil- 
ver. These galloons are used only on cloaks 
made of smooth stuffs; those with rough or 
bouclé surfaces have no other trimming than 
large buttons, and a cordéliére round the waist. 
Jackets and wrappings will be trimmed with 
cloth bands two inches wide, cut in large points 


may be either loose or narrow. 


on one side, and set on each side of a strip of 
Astrakhan of the same width. Many of these 
bands are of white cloth; they are very effective 
on bluish-gray, seal brown, or dark green cloth. 
It is the straight side, of course, that is sewed to 
the Astrakhan fur, EMMELINE RayMonD. 





ANSWERS 770 CORRKSPONDENTS. 


Extnora.—There are long cloaks of black plush or 
of colored cloth#that will exactly snit you, as their 
whole weight is from the shoulders, and they cover 
the wearer from throat to foot. Some of these are in 
the Irish peasant cloak shape, with the fulness gather- 
ed at the neck, and without sleeves; othera follow 
the outlines of the figure like a great redingote, and 
have large full sleeves. Those ot dark gray-blue or 
copper red cloth, trimmed with black Russian lamb or 
other fur,jare’very elegant. 

J.—As you are the eldest daughter your cards 
should be marked “* Miss Brown,” and those of your 
younger sister “*‘ Miss Mary Brown.” Large cards, next 
in size to those for marr ladies, are nsed for young 
ladies; the engraving is very plain script. 

E. J.—Send one card in asmall card envelop; it does 
not follow that two cards should be sent because you 
are invited to both the ceremony and reception. 

Pansy.—You should rise to acknowledge an intro- 
duction, especially when meeting an older person. 

» M. R. H.—Stage-struck signifies an infatuation 
for the stage and not stage-fright. 

Sussoriser.—A pretty wrapper for your room should 
be made of eider-down flanne! in pale blue or rese, or 
else in stripes of those colors. Cut it in princesse 
shape, opening over a flowing front of white wool 
dotted or feather-stitched with silk the color of the 
flannel. A new fancy is to turn down the neck in V 
shape front and back, and have a collar and guimpe of 
white wool, also short under-sieeves of white in full 
sleeves or in bell-shaped flowing sleeves. Cut off 
the middle forms of the back below the waist in a 
point, and gather the greater part of the fulness of 
the skirt to this point. 
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In Memory of Mary Cecil Hav. 


ALL ALONG THE VALLEY. 
(IN THE VALLEY OF CAUTERETS) 





“But O for the touch of a vanish’d hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still!” 





Words by Lord TENNYSON. Music by WALTER CrEcIL Hay. 


Soprano, _Andante affettuoso. Il canto un poco piu forte. 
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Tempo primo. _Animato._ 
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THE PEKING OBSERVATORY. 
By M. W. HARRINGTON. 
See illustrations on page 816. 

BOUT two centuries ago a curious and un- 
A paralleled event took place in the Chinese 
court. We will relate it as it is given by Du 
Haldé, though for the most part in other words 
than employed by that amiable and pious mem- 
ber of the Society of Jesus, The Emperor Kang- 
Hee, whose reign of sixty years is one of the most 
remarkable in Chinese annals, was then in his 
minority. He was dissatisfied with the guardians 
placed over him, and having a leaning toward for- 
eign ideas as presented by the Jesuits at his court, 
he made use of them to throw some discredit on 
the administration of those with whose services 
he wished to dispense. It is the astronomical 
part of this intrigue which relates to the history 
of the Peking observatory. 

The Chinese have always been great respecters 
of astronomy. They had long had a Board of 
Astronomy attached to the court at Peking. Mem- 
bership in this board was a high honor, and its 
almanacs and other predictions were presented 
to the Emperor and officially distributed over the 
empire with much formal respect. Indeed, the 
annual calendar had a high political significance, 
and acceptance of it on the part of a nation or 
tribe indicated submission ; its rejection, defiance, 
It had long been known, however, that the pre- 
dictions in the calendar of the motions and posi- 
tions of the heavenly bodies were not accurate ; 
and about three centuries before the time of 
which we speak the board had practically passed 


into the control of Mohammedans, who brought | 


into use the Arabian astronomy of the day. 

But the Arabian tables, though more correct 
than the earlier Chinese, had in the course of 
these three centuries diverged widely from the 
truth, and the errors had again become glaring— 
so glaring that an intercalary month had been in- 
serted in the last published almanac when no in- 
tercalary month was due. When this became 
evident Kang-Hee sent for the missionaries, who 
were then in prison loaded with chains, and had 
them brought into his august presence—an honor 
now almost unattainable for a foreigner. They 


all denied, except the Mohammedan member of 
the tribunal, who claimed to understand it, but he 
warned the Emperor that the employment of the 
method would be both dangerous to the empire 
and below its dignity, and therewith he launched 
out into abuse of the Christian religion. 

This speech displeased the Emperor, and 
changing his countenance, he said to the astrono- 
mer: “I have commanded you to forget what is 
past, and mind only to prepare a good astrono- 
my. Dare you launch out in such a manner in 
my presence? Have not you yourself presented 
me with several petitions, desiring that able as- 
tronomers might be searched for throughout the 
empire? Though they have been these four 
years sought after, they are not found yet; and 
though Ferdinand Verbiest, who understands as- 
tronomy perfectly well, was at hand in this very 


| court, you never mentioned one word of him to 


me. Hence you plainly discover yourself to be 
a very prejudiced man, and one that does not act 
with sincerity.” Then the Emperor, resuming his 
cheerful look, asked Verbiest several questions, 


| and ordered that his experiment should be made. 


were there confronted with the mandarins of the | 
Astronomical Tribunal, and the Emperor, turning | 


to them with a cheerful countenance, asked them : 

“(an you” (addressing directly Father Verbiest, 
an accomplished astronomer) “make it appear 
whether the calendar agrees with the heavens or 
not Father Verbiest, after gently excusing the 
short-comings of the official astronomers, replied : 
“If your Majesty desires to see the experiment, 
let there be placed in one of the courts a style, a 
chair, and a table, of what size you please, and I 
will immediately calculate the projection of the 
shadow at any hour proposed; by the length of 
the shadow it will be easy to determine the alti- 
tude of the sun, and from the altitude his place 
in the Zodiac, whence it may be judged whether 
his true place is marked in the calendar for every 
day.” 

This expedient pleased the Emperor, and he 
asked the mandarins if they understood it. They 


9” 


Without going into details, the experiment was 
tried three times with perfect success. The Mo- 
hammedan astronomer was found not to under- 
stand the method. A rigorous examination of 
the calendar and a series of severe tests were 
made, all of which proved the remarkable superi- 
ority of the Western astronomy. A council was 
called, which the Emperor had private reasons for 
making of unusual weight and magnificence, and 
though the votes were divided through prejudice 
against the foreigners and unwillingness to ac- 
knowledge error in so important a political doe- 
ument as the calendar, yet the majority was in 
favor of cutting off the extra and erroneous 
month, It was such a melancholy thing to lop 
off a whole month that, before the vote was tak- 
en, the council sent its chief mandarin to Ver- 
biest, and addressed him thus: “ Take heed what 
you do; you are going to make us contemptible 


among the neighboring nations who follow and | 











respect the Chinese calendar, by letting them | 
know that we were so grossly mistaken that there | 


was a necessity of retrenching a whole month 
from the present year, Cannot you palliate this 
matter, or find some expedient to save our reputa- 
tion? If you can, you will do us great service.” 
But the father replied that it was not in his pow- 
er to reconcile the heavens with their calendar, 
and the month was cut off. This was done by 
public edict, greatly to the distress of those who 
did not understand astronomy, for they objected 
to having a month taken out of their lives and 
wages, and, furthermore, could not understand 
what had been done with the month, 

After this signal triumph, Father Verbiest pro- 
ceeded to take charge of the Astronomical Tri- 
bunal, and his first step was to provide himself 
with the means of observation. An observatory 
already existed. It was located on a square tow- 
er, abutting on the inside of the wall, above which 
it rose fifteen or twenty feet. The instruments 
were elaborate, and were of perhaps Arabian 
make, but the father judged them uufit for his 
use, and had them replaced by others, six in num- 
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ber, and very perfectly made, of which five were 
made in Peking, and one in Paris—the latter a 
present from Louis the Great. 

A few years ago an American was made Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy in the School of the Chinese 
Foreign Office. It was his duty to teach to young 
expectant officials, cadets appointed by the gov- 
ernment, the sciences of mathematics and astron- 
omy, and he was tacitly made, ex officio, the di- 
rector of the old observatory. Of his long journey 
in a Chinese cart of nearly twenty-four consecu- 
tive hours between Tien-tsin and Peking ; of the 
fact that after the journey he discovered that 
there was not a sound spot on his person—he 
was sore even behind his ears ; of the impression 
of antiquity, dreariness, desolation, filth, poverty, 
covered over with a wealth of life, color, and 
activity, which the city gave to him; of the bright, 
sunny weather of those autumn days, for the 
autumn weather of Peking cannot be surpassed 
anywhere ; of the beggar who used to sit by the 
professor’s gate, happy in the sunshine while 
he could listen to the song of the cricket which 
he carried with him in a cage, concealed in his 
rags at night, but set out on a stone close to him 
in the daytime; of the officious attendance of 
the body-servant on this son of an Illinois farmer, 
who received these attentions with such transpar- 
ent awkwardness that he always suspected an 
expression of contempt on the impassible face 
of his ‘“‘boy”—of these and many other things, the 
impressions of which will remain as vivid mental 
pictures to his dying day, we will say nothing 
further, This professor had brought with him 
a modern telescope of some size, and contem- 
plated the founding of another observatory, but 
he was none the less interested in the ancien‘ one, 
and arranged at an early day for a visit to ii 

He set out, therefore, within a few days, one au- 
tumn morning, accompanied by a competent in- 
terpreter and guide in the person of the foreign 
proctor of his school. A missionary visiting in 
Peking also went with them. They approached 
the observatory from the south side. It is built 
on a large tower which abuts on the wall, having 
a total height of about fifty feet above the street 
below. It seems to be an integral part of the 
wall, and was probably built at the same time, 
or about two hundred and fifty vears ago. The 
structure is still in good preservation. Beneath 
it runs a street through a tunnel, of which the 
marble pavement is still in fair repair. To the 
right is an easy access to the top of the wall; to 
the left is a low building occupied by the curator, 
through which only can access to the town be 
gained. 

They enter the curator’s court, but he does not 
recognize the “ foreign devil” as his superior, and 
refuses to admit the party. Persuasion has no 
effect. Money is tried, and seems to have lost 
its power—a power better recognized in China 
than perhaps anywhere else in the world. The 
Chinaman says that the mandarins have forbid- 
den entrance to foreigners. He wishes to oblige; 
he did oblige a party of foreigners a few days 
before, hence a beating by the order of the man- 
darins, and he shows as corroborative evidence 
a few scratches on his face. The guide professes 





to believe that the scratches were given by the 
curator’s wife; the half-dozen Chinese spectators 
are much amused ; good-nature prevails ; the fee 
is doubled, and the obstacles to admission disap- 
pear as if by magic. 

Passing through several courts they come out 
on a larger one, where they find two armillary 
spheres which had occupied the observatory tow- 
er until replaced by Verbiest. They are both set 
for a latitude some degrees south of Peking, and 
have therefore undoubtedly been brought from 
some point south. They are of gray bronze, and 
the ornamental details are very fine; indeed, they 
cannot be surpassed anywhere in the world, One 
is broken, and both tradition and the style of or- 
namentation make it the more ancient of the two. 
It is generally agreed that it is not Chinese, and 
opinion is divided as to whether it is Arabian 
or Hindoo. The dragons are, however, so Chi 
nese that it is easy to believe that it was made 
by Chinese orders. The other is yet perfect, and 
bears evidence of Chinese manufacture, though 
for the reason stated above it is believed to have 
been made in some other part of the empire, 
where it probably made a part of an observatory 
transported perhaps to Peking by order of Kublai. 
Other instruments of minor importance—a sun- 
dial, water-clock, etc., are housed under the neigh- 
boring roofs. 

An easy ascent on the north side carries the 
visitors to the top of the tower. The number of 
the instruments has been increased by two since 
Du Haldé’s picture was taken, viz., a third armil- 
lary sphere and a second quadrant. They are 
all of bronze, and have diameters of six or eight 
feet. The mechanism is still perfect, and they 
still turn on their joints as well as they did two 
hundred years ago. The observations were tak- 
en through sights. The markings of the divisions 
of the circles are fairly accurate, though not as 
perfect as the rest of the work. The instru- 
ments rest on dragons and clouds of fine work- 
manship, and are surrounded by marble steps 
convenient for an observer. In one case there 
is a movable flight of steps. 

The finest instrument of all is the celestial 
globe, said to have been presented by Louis the 
Great. It figures twenty-eight constellations, and 
the individual stars are represented by small pro- 
jections on the otherwise smooth surface—the 
brightness of the star being indicated by the size 
of the projection. The support is especially ad- 
mirable, and makes possible, on the spot, a com- 
parison between the best French and Chinese or- 
nament of the day—a comparison in which the 
French do not suffer. The horizon is finely 
chased. To the north of it is a quadrant sup- 
ported by an arch of clouds, 

This is a neglected observatory. No Chinese 
is competent to use it, and foreigners can do 
better with modern instruments. Besides its his- 
torical interest its usefulness at the present day 
is limited to providing a sinecure to several needy 
Chinese. In this sort of usefulness it finds nu- 
merous counterparts in Peking and all over the 
empire, where the monuments of past greatness, 
though not always conserved, have always their 
conservators, 
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THE 


KIRMESS EVE. 
See illustration on double-page of Supplement. 


7 IRMESS, which has become here almost synonymous with a 


fancy fair held for some charitable purpose, accompanied 


with music, dancing, tableaux vivants, and the like, was at first the 
designation of the out-door church festivals celebrated in- Hol- 
land and Belgium. How rude and riotous these assemblages soon 
became we know from the pictures of Teniers and other artists 
who depicted scenes of boorish revelry. Every village used to 
have its own Kirmess, but now these festivals are restricted to a 
few towns, and form the chief attraction of the year to the pea- 
santry for miles around. In many cases the Kirmess is so elabo- 
rately gotten up, so artistic and striking in every detail, that stran- 
gers from all quarters flock to see it. Perhaps the great Kirmess 
of Antwerp is the most important, It takes place on the 15th of 
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SAILOR’S WIFE.—From THE PAINTING BY G. HaQueETTE. 


August, the Feast of the Assumption, and culminates in the grand 
procession of Notre Dame. The country folks in holiday garb 
and strangers also come to see the sight, throng the city the day 
before the great feast, and the streets are impassable. The pro- 
gramme of the Antwerp Kirmess comprises a grand distribution 
of prizes for archery and rifle-shooting, and the procession of the 
guilds with their prizes is the opening scene.. Each advances with 
its flag in front and a pole displaying the trophies it has won; in 
many cases the banners are of velvet, richly embroidered, and 
the prizes are displayed on velvet cushions. 

The most striking moment, however, is when the life-size statue 
of Our Lady is brought forth from the cathedral. It is borne 
high on the shoulders of six stalwart bearers; its robes are rich- 
ly embroidered with gold and silver, and the train of gold tinsel is 
thickly studded with roses. As it moves along to the Grande Place, 
surrounded with banners, and in clouds of incense, the crowd be- 





comes denser, and with the quaint gables of the square and the 
great cathedral porch, forms a picturesque combination, the wo- 
men with their strange head-dresses of gold plates and Mechlin 
lace, or in tall straw bonnets and quilled lace caps with long lap- 
pets, being a characteristic feature. The feast lasts three days. 
All the exhibitions are open; there are balls at the theatre, fire- 
works at the citadel, and dancing in the open air in the Place 
Verte. As a rule, the Kirmess is devoted to secular amuse- 
ments rather than to religious observances, and they differ from 
each otber only in magnitude. The term is used for similar gath- 
erings in Germany as well as the Flemish countries, The use 
of the term in America may be either a tradition or a revival of 
the old Dutch festivals kept by the early settlers in Manhattan Isl- 
and; but the Kirmess is here distinctly an in-door entertainment 
of a more or less exclusive character, with a charitable motive to 
justify it. 
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Fig. 3.—EmprowsreD Feit 
Tursan.—[See Fig. 4.] 


Fur-lined Garments. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Brown diagonal with 
raised plush figures is the 
material of the cloak illus- 
trated in Fig. 1. It is lined 
with squirrel fur, and bor- 
dered with bands of blue 
fox, which extend around 
the neck and down the 
front edges, up the edges of 
the slit in the back, and 
around the wide sleeves. 





PassEMENTERIE TASSEL. 
Hatr Size. 


travelling coat. 


ian opossum, 





Fig. 1.—Btack 
VELVET Bonnet 


= 


Fig. 1.—Fvur-tinep Brocapg Cioak. 


HARPER’S BAZA R. 





Back or Connemara C oak, Fic. 1, Fronr Pace. 


A small muff of the same fur is carried. In 
Fig. 2 is shown a comfortable and serviceable 


with stitched seams and pockets, and with a 
lining and revers collar and cuffs of Austral- 
Gray cloth hat, trimmed with a 





Fig. 4.—Detai. or Tursay, Fie. 3. 





It is made of dark gray cloth, 


Fig. 2.—Criotu Cos 
TUME Bonne! 





TSH 
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Fig. 2.—Fur-Linep Crora TraveLiinc Coar. 
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Fig. 5.—Frtt Rounp Hat 


border of opossum fur to 
match the cloak, and a gray 
BWaliow, 


Passementerie Tassels. 

Tues tassels of cord pas- 
sementerie are used as a 
finish to the ends of a rib 
bon bow or a bow of the 
dress material or the tabs of 
a wrap. The ends of ma- 
terial are gathered to fit the 
funnel shaped top. 





PASSEMENTERIE TASSEL. 
Har Size. 
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Marvetitovs Erricacy.— Sunburn, Redness, and 
light cutaneous affections are cured by Créme Simon, 
Recommended by all doctors of Paris, and adopted by 
every lady of fashion. It whitens, fortifies, and per- 
fumes the skin, and gives a velvety appearance. 
J. Simon, 36 Rue de Provence, Paris. Depot, at Park 
& Titrorp's, New York.—{Adv.} 





THE ENGADINE 
Kovguet, Atkinson's new perfume. This superb dis- 
tillation sweetly recalls fragrant Swiss flowers. Bright 
jewels, in a setting of perpetual snow.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 





Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitade of low-test, short-weight, alam or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 

Rorat Baxine Powpre Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 











See Your Dress as Others See It, 


BY USING 


HALL'S BAZAR FORMS. 


Indispensable to dress- 
makers and ladies mak- 
ing their own dresses. 

Saves al] the fatigue of | 
WA standing —fits every fig- 
iH \\ ure—and when not in use 

® folds up like av umbrella. 
} Recommended by all 
publishers of Fashions as 
being a long-felt want 
He admirably supplied. 
| : Sent to any address on 
receipt of price. 

Bazar Skirt Form, 
in case, $3.00. 

Skirt Form, Iron 

TA ‘. 1 Post, to which bust can be 

4 re ony T= » ti 
Sect Portable erm a added at any time, $8.50. 
introduced. . We cheerfully Complete form, oo 
recommend them.-—Tux But- pecially adapted for dress- 
tTeniok Posiisnine Co. makers, $6.50. 

Send for Illustrated Circular giving full description. 
Mention this publication. 


HALL’S BAZAR FORM CO., 


ac Kast 14th St., New Work. 
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THE BEST HOLIDAY PRESENT 
FOR LITTLE GIRLS, IS THE 
Beautiful Golden Rod Doll’s 


BRASS BEDSTEAD. 











A Never-Failing Delight for all the year round. Be 
eure and send for one. It will last your child the life- 
time of many dolls. Made to fold into a flat package. 
Can be sent by Express to any part of the world, on 
receipt of price, Made of best Brass Wire, securely 
riveted by a patent process. 

PRICES. Sizes. 11x18 12x21 18x24 18x30 
Brass Bed only.... $1.00 $1.25 $1.50 $3.00 
Bed with Mattress 


and Pillows....... 1.50 1.88 2.25 4.50 
Same Elegantly 
Trimmed with 
Canopy, Sheets, 
Quilt, Spread, &c.. 4.00 5.00 6.00 12.00 


TON & bene ton ot tg 

Dealers in Hardware, ROCH ESTER, N. Y. 
PARE R GAMES for the Wise and Otherwise. 

A splendid collection of 70 round games for even- 
ing entertainment. Bright, fresh, clear, concise, fully 
auswering the question, What Shall we Do? 
Classified as follows: Games with Pen and Pencil, 
Games of Thought and Memory, Games of Action, 
Catch Games, Forfeits. 
Sold by booksellers, or sent postpaid on. receipt of 50c. 
0. M. HUBBARD C0., Box 697, Rochester, N. Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION~-1878. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 


CORSETS 




















Boned with Featherbone, 

The best ever made.—— = Aak your Dealer for them. 
Mochanicalty induced, without S 

Dermsloes. E ~~ no Per- 

ne x3 spice be New oxke 


| to the house. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


eZ poe Warranted absolutely pure 

Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
j admirably adapted for invalids as 
# well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


¢ f CONTHER'S SONS 


Are now offering at moderate prices 
ail the latest Novelties in 


FURS. 


184 FIFTH AVENUE, New York 


Orders by mail, or information desired, 






































will receive special and prompt attention. 
Fashion Plate and Descriptive Cata- | 

logue and Price-list sent upon applica- | 

tion to persons making themselves known 
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CORSETS 


PRODUCE AN ELEGANT FORM. 
TRY THEM AND BE CONVINCED. 


Preserve Your Health, 


SMITH’S PATENT PERFORATED 
CHAMOIS UNDERGARMENTS af- 
ford, to persons susceptible to cold, 
the best protection against PNEU- 
MONIA, RHEUMATISM, and all 
. LUNG DISEASES. Recommended 
for Ladies and Gentlemen by the 
~ § Medical Faculty. Send for highly 
illustrated circular. 
CANFIELD RUBBER CoO., 
Successors to D.C. HALL & CO., 
Sore Manvuracrurers, 


= MERCER S STREE TT, New York. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and (tha 



























sent by mail. 


Sold by drecsiots or 
50c. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 





$250 Ir In ash ! 3 Worcester’s 
and 3 We! tionaries, worth $89 
and4 Dictionary Holders, worth $15 50 
tg as prizes for best essays answer- 

the question. “Why should I use a 
Dictionary Holder?” For full 
send to 


19 is self- shutting, 


strong springs 
seourely shut, « 


ely support and 
closely ~~ the bulky book, The 
pula 





| and perfumes the BREA 


as black silk used to wear 25 





ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH. 
The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can ex- 

ceed in besaty teeth whitened ~ ch with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


S OZODONT. 


rates the GUMS, purifies 
H, beantifics and preserves 
the TEETH, from youth to old age 

One bottle of Sozodont will last six months. 


Which hardens and invi 





The 


Lord & Taylor 
Black Silks. 


A pure silk that will wear 
to 50 years ago. 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway & Twentieth St. 





C. C. Shayne, 


Manufacturing Furrier, 
103 Prince St., N. Y., 


Will retail fashionable Furs 


REDFERN 


LADIES TAILOR. 





REDFERN'S “ADMIRAL” HAT. 


ORIGINAL GOWNS, 
ORIGINAL COATS, 

ORIGINAL WRAPS, 
ORIGINAL HATS. 


210 Fifth Ave., Bek. 


How to Clothe the Children. 


BEST &CO 











and Seal-skin Garments this 
season. This will afford a 
splendid opportunity for 
ladies to purchase reliable 
furs direct from the Manu- 
facturer at lowest possible 
prices. Fashion book mailed 
free. 














PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, ‘Workmanship, and Durability, 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 


BALTIMORE: NEW YORK: 
22 & 2% E. Baltimore St. 112 Fifth Avenue. 
Ww ASHINGTON: 817 Market et Space. 


LADIES. 


AN ART BROUGHT TO PERFECTION, 

The Skin Bleached and Beautified to the Highest 
Art: Wrinkles, Freckles, Blackheads, Moles, and Su- 
pe fiuous Hair Removed; Flesh Increased or Re- 
duced ; the Form Developed ; Til-shaped or Large 
Noses made Perfect; Hair, Brows, and Lashes Dyed 
and Restored. Send 6 cents for Circulars, Testimo- 
nials (sealed), etc. 

Mapame LATOUR, New York’s ee 

55 West 125th Street, N. Y. 

Prof. McLean, of the College of Ae ol , Tecom- 

mends my Cosmetiques as harmless and reliable. 





Wire Holder grows in rity—more having been sold in the past 
two years than all makes combined and not s complaint, 





(Mention this Paper.) 





The Outfitting of Boys, Girls, and Babies our specialty. 


Considering the Assortment, Styles, 
and our Low Prices, there is no other 
place where they can be fitted out as we.! 
with everything from HATS to SHOES. 


F you reside out of New York City, we can serve 
you as well by mail. Please note our plan. 

A general Catalogue issued once or twice a year has 
proved so unsatisfactory to describe our goods (at least 
so unsatisfactory to us) that we have discontinued it. 
The time necessary for its preparation obliged us to 
have the matter in the hands of the Engravers and 
Printers long before all of the styles for the season 
were ready, 80 that by the time the book reached our 
customers our stock contained very many desirable 
goods not shown in it, and many of the styles prepared 
early had been sold ont; therefore it never represented 
what we tried to have it represent, i. ¢., the goods that 
we had on hand. The resnlt often was disappoint- 
ment and delay to those ordering from it. 

We have found it to be much more satisfactor 
give special information in answer to each individual 
inquiry, and that is our present plan. 

Tell us by mail what you require for your children 
—giving us some general idea of the colors desired, 
what the garments are for, etc., just as you would if 
you called personally at the store—and we will imme- 
diately send you samples, illustrations, and full de- 
scriptions of our latest styles, snitable for the purpose 
described.—Your letter of to-day will be answered by 
illustrations and samples of to-day, 


We include Youths’ and Misses’ sizes up to 18 years. 


60 and 62 West 23d St., N.Y. 
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cat'soms ELECTRO-SILICON * s:° 














EVERY HOUSEKEEPER 
TO HAVE A SAMPLE OF 





BE SENT FREE ON 
ECEIPT OF YOUR ADDRESS. 
WITH NAME OF THIS PUBLICATION. 


For sale by all leading dealers, or sent 
post-paid on receipt of 15 cents in stamps, 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., Sole Proprietors, 72 John St. New York. 





the m’fr ust’d Pri 
E.Burnham, 71 State st iOont’ 1 T Music _eenne 


DON’T FAIL 


TO EXAMINE THE CARPET AND 
UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENTS OF 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 


Sixth Avenue, 13th and 14th Streets. 
In New York of all kinds 


SHOPPIN by a lady of experience, 


good taste, &c., without charge. Circular references. 
Address MISS A. BOND, 280 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 
Established 1875. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, Moric iteces 
ECKER, 113 East 14th Street,’ New York. 


HOPPING in Phila. by.a Lady of taste and ex- 
perience. Miss J. E. Massey, 1706 Walnut St., Phila. 
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NORFOLK 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
Y Ob, 





HUME 




















The oldest and largest Manufacturers 
in this country of 


FULL-FASHIONED UNDERWEAR 


Have always taken the highest award 
when exhibited in competition with 
other goods of the same class. Only 
the best and most carefully selected 
materials used in our factories. 


Manufacturers Exclusively of 


FULL-FASHIONED, 
PULL REGULAR-MADE UNDERWEAR 


IN ALL WEIGHTS AND GRADES. 





Stands 
for 





‘No Mi Mustery about it, 
No Secret about if. 
It really Cures. 








PHYSICIANS 
30,000 APPROVE IT. 
iT is GOOD 
For all Ailments af 
the Digestive Organs. 














FORMULA PLAINLY PRINTED 
ON EACH BOTTLE. 


DELIGHTFUL! 
AGREEABLE! 
POTENT | 
EFFICIENT | 
If your Druggist does not keep 
Digestylin, send $1.00 to the Man 
ufacturers, W. F. Kidder & Co., 83 


John St., N. Y., and they will send 
you a bottle, express prepaid. 
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SILKS AND VELVETS, 


A great variety of New Shades and 
Colors for Street and Evening Dress. 


Moire Antique, 
Moire Francaise, 


Peau de Soie and Peau Perle. 


PLAIN AND FANCY VELVETS, 
GOLD AND SILVER BROCADES. 





Droadovary KH 9th ét. 


B. Alma & Co, 


18th St, (9th St., 


AND 
6th Avenue 
(18th St. Station Elevated Road), 


NEW YORK. 


FINE FRENCH LINGEIE 


Ladies’ and Infants’ Wear, 


MATINEES, PEIGNOIRS, 
SAUTS DE LITS, ETC. 


The balance of a number of pieces of 
extra-fine Ladies’ Linen, Cambrie, Silk, and 
Crepe de Chine Undergarments, also 
Infants’ Fine Clothing, will be offered at 
prices to dispose of. 





ALSO, 


Novelties in French Silk Hosiery, 


__ALL COLORS, PLAIN AND FANCY, 


EVENING FABRICS 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
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PEARS soap] | ty PEARS’ soap. 
Pure. @ ||) ay SOLO - IN: EVERY 
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The best for the Complexion. A *‘balm for the Skin.” 
The most economical ; it wears to thinness of a wafer. 

















Announce the initial display of 
Novelties in Thin Fabrics, for 
evening dresses. An elaborate as- 
sortment of Gauzes, Tulles, Silk 
Mulle, India and Canton Crepes, 
and Crepe de Chine in white and 
new delicate tints. The above 
materials also in stripes and small 
figures, and with effective designs 
in silver and gold tinsel. Also, su- 
perior qualities of White Silk Mus- 
lin and Gaze Religieuse for Young 
Ladies’ introductory dresses. Eng- 
lish Brilliantines, in white and 
cream, at 75 cents, $1.00, and 
$1.25 per yard. 

Orders by mail, from any part 
of the country, will receive care- 
ful and prompt attention. 


Broadway and I1ith St., 


NEW YORK. 





MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


COCOA 





“positively oued by the great 

‘ARRH German Remedy. Sample 

le and book for 4 cents 

in , Conn. 


stamps. E.H. Med 





MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 

















BLACK SILKS. 


Have sen hased at a discount of 33% ¢ the stock of 
a well-known Lyons manufacturer of rich BLACK 
CAC HE WERE ‘SIL KS, and offer same at the 


following low prices 





Nbr 






s BLACK GROS FAILLE, 22 inches 
oi sat OTe. 3 worth $1.50, 
Offer now exceptional Bargains in their 50 pieces BLACK CACHEMIRE, rich finish, 
* at $1.20. 
100 pieces BLACK CACHEMIRE, extra-fine 
grade, at $1.50. 
s BLACK CACHEMIRE, rich lustre 
and finish, at $2.00, 
DEPARTMENT Also 
' 


100 pieces COLORED FAILLE FRAN- 
CAISE, at $1,223 worth $1.50 


0 pieces COLORED FAILLE FRAN- 
CAISE, extra heavy, at $1.48 3 worth $2.00 


Fall Catalogue sent on application. 


‘Le Boutillier | ys oy 
| Brothers, 


| NEW YORK 


Dark Lou. 
ink Xe 


Wraps, Sacgues, 
Boas, Matis, 





In Seal, Beaver, pe Sable, Bear, af TEEW “€ 
GUARANTEED LOWER THAN 
ANY OTHER HOUSE. 
SPECIAL: 
JAPANESE DOUBLE-SKIN GOAT RUGS, 


3x6, White and Gray, $2.59 ; 3x6, Black, $3.75 ; 


Importers, Jobbers, and Retailers, 
the very best imported. THE RICHEST 
x A — pnems, @ 85.00 and uproar d, deli 


prec ag citi ia et is.) QATING, SILKS, & VELVET 


_ 6th i ea 20th Street, N. Y. ? dl OR ‘ 
STATEN ISLAND Wedding, Evening, and Reception 
Costames. 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 
N26&28 Cheolwwt St 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CO., 
Philadelphia 


5 AND7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; 
1199 Broadway, N. Y. ; 279 Fulton St, Brooklyn ; 
215 N. Charles St., Baltimore; 47 N. 8th St., Phila. 

DYE, CLEAN, and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 


Garments without ripping. Send for Circular and | 
Price-list. 1 


























TWO BEAUX TO HER STRING. 
Ceua. “Why do you encourage attentions from both Tom and 
Harry?” 

Teens. “ Well, dear, I like Tom best, but he is not very well off, and 
gant afford a ceupeé if we go to the theatre. I call him ‘my fine-wea- 
ther beau.’” 

Crisis. ‘Then whatdo you call Harry ?” 

we—-06 ai -9) 
Teene. “ My rain-bow? ES Ee 
THE TELEPHONE CAT. 
Though m@st of the cats on the back-yard fence 
Belong to the self-same choir, 
And faithfnily call and caterwaul, 
**Maria! Maria! Maria!” 
There’s one that shouts above all the rest, 
At any hour that suits him best, 
In a strangely human, familiar tone, 
As if hefealled through a telephone, 
“Hello! Hello! Hello!" 
His voice we have learned to know; 
And whenever we hear it we say, ‘‘ There’s that 
Detestable nuisance—the telephone cat!” J.P. 
aonetinatipicenasiail 
LOOKS THAT WAY. 

** How is your son getting along in New York, Mr. Hayseed ?” 

**7 guess he ain't doin’ as well as he says he is, He was home t’other 
day, an’ had on a colored shirt an’a white collar. I rayther suspect he’s 
behind with his washer-woman.” 

conticianetiijiainitniean 

A captain on one of the Bay Line steamers, plying between Baltimore 
and Norfolk, tells the following story of bis old stewardess, well known 
to travellers on that route as ‘“‘ Aunt Maria.” >It seems that the old wo- 
man was skilled in making a certain gargie, and one of the passengers 
being troubled with a sore throat, the captain sent to ask that ehé would 
prepare Some of her famous remedy for him. Meeting her in the saloon 
a short time after this request had been made, the captain stopped her 
to inquire into hie friend's condition. 

* Well, Aunt Maria,” he said, “ how do,you think Mr. Smith is now ?” 

* Well, sah, cap'n,” replied Aunt Maria, setting ber arms akimbo, and 
looking cross-eyed, as was her wont when about to deliver her opinion, 
“I thinks, sah, dat de apples of his ears is fone fell.” 

The captain declares that to this day*he bas never discovered what 
part of the human anatomy the apples of one’s ears are, nor did he 
nquire into Aunt Mafia’s meaning, lest the old woman's explanation 
should involve the matter in even greater obscurity. 

















BEFORE TEN, 


JUDGE B. (with emphasis). “CLARA, 18 THAT GEORGE FELLOW 
COMING ROUND HERE AGAIN TO-NIGHT?" 

CLARA (hopelessly). “1 BELIEVE 80, PAPA.” 

JUDGE B. “ WELL, DAUGHTER, REMEMBER THis: THIs HOUSE 
CLOSES AT TEN SHARP, AND—” 

CLARA (hastily). ‘OH, GEORGE WILL BE HERE BEFORE THAT, 
PAPA, PLEASE DON'T WORRY.” 
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EFFECTS OF EARLY» TRAINING. * 
SHE WAS S0.GRATERRAE ’ : FOND FATHER (to fond daughtewho has undergone a.somewhat painful operation at the den- 
FAIR PATIENT. “On, DOCTOR, YOU'VE BEEN SO ATTENTIVE TO ME! IF J SHOULD tist’s). “AND MY LITTLE GIRL@DIDN’T CRY AND CARRY ON WHILE THE DENTIST WAS’ EX- 
Diz, 1 WOULD CERTAINLY LEAVE YOU MY BODY FOR.VIVISECTION.” TRACTING HER TOOTH ?” ‘ ; a —_ 
© FOND DAUGILTER. “THE 41DEA, PAPA! YOU DON’T SUPPOSE I'D BENAVE IN THAT 
_ MANNER IN A STRANGE PLACE !” 
FACETIZA. OVERHEARD ON A FERRY-BOAT. , bj 
** What is that, mamma?” é 


* Liberty Enlightening the World, my dear.” 
“Is Liberty always a woman ?” 

* Yes, dear.” 

* And do women enlighten the world ?” 
“Yes, dear.” 


——_—_.——_— 





A NOVEMBER WAIL. 
Oh, the roses that daintily busted 
Last May, in the breezes now scoot, 
And the robin has just exodmsted 
And tootled his little last toot. 


The landscape is pensive and wistful 
And purple and hazy by turns, 
And the maiden sighs over a fistful 
Of golden-rods, asters, and ferns. 


The shoemaker’s now waxing soulful, 

| The poet tarms hand-springs of grief, 

And the bin the cellar is coalfal, 
Andstlie Tard of the piglet’s in leaf. 


The light on the far hills is touchfal, 
The corn-bread is yellow and ripe, 

And the gun for the rabbit's too muchfal, 
And the quail plays his Henry Clay pipe. 


Now the darkness is o’er the land creeping, 
And the pot-pie envelops the bird, 

While the flames up the chimney are leaping, 
And the bark on the brass dogs is heard. 


Oh, the pig in the blazes is crackling, 
Or elge in the porkhestra squeals, 
i) } And now the old cook is slapjackling, 
* While the horse eats his daily oat meals. 


All the Jeaflets are wrinkled and tarnished, . 
And the-aweet-Billiam blossoms no more ; 
All the appleare cut, dried, and varnished— 

They’re a.mockery right to the core, 


Oh, Novéinbér, November, November, 
ovember, November, Novem., 
You,are not .quite as cold as December, 
But you're always colder than June. 
ae = ee 


When the baby once gets on his feet he’s sure to go ahead. 


R. K. M. 


RECOLLECTIONS, OF: A PRIVATE 
On PickeT Dury. 
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TWO OFFERS. 
FIRST YOUNG LADY. “Do you KNOW THAT JULIA GAWKIE HAD TWO OFFERS LAST WEEK ?” 
SECOND YOUNG LADY. “ Nonsense! I DON’T BELIEVE IT.” 
FIRST YOUNG LADY. “Bur it’s A FACT; SHE HAD. ON SATURDAY CHARLEY BOODLE OFFERED HER HIS 
HAND AND FORTUNE, AND ON WEDNESDAY HE OFFERED TO LET HER OFF HER ENGAGEMENT,” 
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CUPELEMENT. 








EMBROIDERY IN AMERICA. 
(Continued from page 814.) 


ed to follow it, close and careful study of its past 
history and present possibilities, and an intelli- 
gent effort to compose designs worthy of its ca- 
pabilities. The counsels and discussions of this 
committee opened a broad view into the magical 
vistas of decorative art, and, I do not hesitate to 
say, laid the foundation for a progressive school 
of needle-work art in this country. 

The first really worthy and original piece of 
embroidery done in the society was after the de- 
sign and under the superintendence of Mr. Cole- 
man. It was a portiére of satin, with three suc- 
cessive bands or planes of decoration, the centre 
one being a composition based upon the fleur-de- 
lis, over a decorative band of disks, with a flight 
of sparrows above. It was not only a fine piece 
of embroidery, but a valuable lesson in American 
design. 

During this period of growth various schools 
of needle-work were formed throughout the coun- 
try, under the influence and advice of the New 
York society. Progressive Chicago was, I believe, 
the first to take this step. Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Detroit, San Francisco, and others fol- 
lowed, and before long every woman of talent in 
the land could in some way appropriate this 
means of expression for any artistic feeling or 
knowledge she might pos 

To a few it was precisely the tool needed, 
Mrs. Holmes; a woman of great artistic ability, 
had long before this chosen silks and bits of stuff 
with which to make to herself pictures, using 
them as a painter uses the colors upon his pal- 
ette. A stretch of pale blue silk, with outlined 
hills lying against it, made for her a sky and back- 
ground, while a middle distance of flossy white 
stitches, advancing into well-defined daisies, 
brought the foreground to one’s very feet. 
Flower-laden apple branches against the sky, 
the reddening leaves and cones of the sumac 
in neglected fence suffered them- 
selves to be expressed, and well expressed, in 
these materials. 

In what one may call pictorial art in needle- 
work, Mrs. Weld has also been most happy. Her 
bits of swampy soil, where the spotted leaves of 
the adder’s-tongue, the yellow water-lily, with its 
compact balls, and the flaming cardinal-flower 
are growing, while swamp grasses are nodding 
above, are as good in their way as any 
sketch of them could be, and affect one with the 
sentiment of the scene, as it is the mission of art 
to do. Miss Hannah Weld has also fromm the first 
been remarkable for her correct and beautiful 
use of natural forms, while Miss Caroline Town- 
shend, of Albany, Mrs. William Hoyt, of Pelham, 
and Mrs. Dewey, of New York; tiave each con- 
tributed very largely to the formation of char- 
acteristic and progressive needle- work art in 
America, 

There are individuals here and there in the 
West and South who have also, perhaps unknown 
to themselves, helped in this progress; indeed, I 
remember many pieces of embroidery loaned for 
the Bartholdi Exhibition of 1883 which would 
have done credit to any period of the 
each piece undoubtedly had its influence. 

The work of schools or societies has been much 
less marked by original development. During 
the ten years of their existence the four largest 
societies—those of New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, and Chicago—have been under the direc- 
tion of English teachers, 
or less closely the excellencies of the English 
school. Even in Boston, where, owing to the de- 
cided cultivation of art, and the early introdue- 
tion of drawing in the public schools, one would 
have looked for a rather characteristic develop- 
ment, English designs and methods have 
somewhat closely followed. 

In attempting to account for this fact one 
must remember that it is against the nature of 
associated authority to follow individual or origi- 
nal suggestions. There must be a broad and 
well-trodden path for committees to walk to- 
gether in, and the track of the Kensington School 
is broad and authoritative enough for such fol- 
lowing, 

It would be impossible to give a true history 
of modern American embroidery without recog 
nizing the influence of the associated artists. It 
had its beginning in the cohesion of several ar- 
tists who, in working casually together for the 
Society of Decorative Art, found their progress 
limited by the philanthropic objects of the soci- 
ety. Feeling the splendid opportunities and en- 
couragements of the time for art, they decided 
to try the effect of three distinetly decorative 
branches, carried on together—that of stained 
glass, under Mr. Tiffany ; decoration and 
artistic use of textiles, under Mr. Coleman; and 
the more feminine art of embroidery, 
portance of which they fully recognized. Hav- 
ing been the member to whom embroidery and 
design were committed, I can speak authorita- 
tively as to the effect upon it of the other arts, 
and I can hardly imagine better conditions for 
its development. The color influence of glass 
staining and painting was very great, and tlie 
necessity of work worthy to accompany the ef- 
forts of men so prominent in their professions 
was a constant incitement. Even after this 
branch of art developed to a point when it was 
judged best to place it upon an independent foot- 
ing the influence remained, and is easily seen in 
its present work. 

Some of the results are before the public in 
the exhibition of embroideries and tapestries 
given by the associated artists in November, 
which shows not only pieces directly from their 
own rooms, but others from societies and indi- 
viduals. It is but fair to state that the loaned 
work very inadequately represents its sources, 
since the best embroideries of all societies are 
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ordered pieces, which pass at their completion | 


at once into the hands of the buyer. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RIDLEY’S 


Grand St., New York. 


LOWEST PRICES 


prevail for the finest Shell that graces the 
What-not, to the rich Lace Curtain that fes- 
toons the parlor window, together with Wraps, 
Flannels, Furs, Blankets, and substantial 
Hosiery and Dress Goods, and all other re- 
quirements for cold weather, for either wear 
or household, and in every variety of grade that 
may appropriately be called exhaustless. 


WHITE GOODS. 


Napkins, Red Borders, All 





500 dozen Fringed } 
Linen, 3}c. each, 

675 dozen Full Bleached, All-Linen, Fringed 
Napkins, Colored Borders, 9c. each. 

Complete Assortment in 5-8 and 3-4 Dinner 


Napkins, 65c. to $6.00 a dozen. 

600 dozen All-Linen Damask 1 
Towels, with Fancy Borders, ol. each. 

Heavy All-Linen Huck ak, size 20 by 40, 
at 10c. each. 

350 dozen Fine 
Borders, 18e. 

All-Linen Table - Cloths, 
Borders, full 10-4 size, at 79, 

Unbleached Linen Table Damask, 50 inch wide, 
at 30c, vard. 

Unbleached Table Linen, Red Borders, 56 inch 
wide, at 38e. yard. 

Cream Linen Table Damask, 58 inch wide, 38c. 
yard. 

Bleached Linen Table Damask, 38c., 
60c., and up. 


LACE CURTAINS. 


Largest and the city, 
Latest Designs in Brussels, Guipure, Applique, 
Venetian, Nottingham, and Serim Effects, 3 yards 
and 34 yards long. 

Curtains at from 75c, to $25 


Damask Towels, Handsome 


Fringed and Red 


f KNe 
45c., 50¢., 


most varied stock in 


.00 a pair. 


Ridley's Fashion Magazine, 


WINTER OR HOLIDAY NUMBER 
NOW READY. 
ISSUED QUARTERLY, at 50c. per Annum. 





Sample Copies, 15 Cents. 


This popular Magazine also contains 
Fashions for Ladies, Misses, and Chil- 
dren, with reliable Price-Lists of Ev- 
erything needed for wear,in materials 
or made articles or for Household uses. 


ey 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 313 to 321 Grand St.; 


56, 58, 60 to 70 ALLEN ST.: 
59, 61, 68, 65 ORCHARD & or. MY. 


ME ty | 
the child 
likes best 


This is the ti- 
tle of a descrip- 
tive Price-list, 
richly illustra- 
ted in color- 
= print, of the 
2, 

ANCHOR STONE 
BUILDING BOX, 
which should 
be found in 
and may be obtained from all Toy 
Educational Depots, The 








family, 
dealers, Stationers, and 
Price list will be forwarded gratis on application to 


F, AD. RICHTER & Oo. 
NEW YORK, 310 BROADWAY, or LONDON E.C. 
1 RAILWAY PLAC] E, FENCEU wisscnaal STEERS | 


every 


- MEDICATED CREAM 


Is the on1.y KNowN, harmless, pleasant, and absolutely 
SURE and infallible cure for Pimples, Black Heads, 
and Flesh Worms. It positively and effectively re- 
moves ALL, Clean, completely, and FoR GOOD IN A FEW 
DAYS ONLY, lenving the skin clear and unblemished al- 
ways. For those who have no blotches on the face, it 
beautifies the complexion as nothing else in the world 
can, rendering it CLEAR, FAIR, and TRANSPAR- 
ENT, and clearing it of all muddiness and coarseness. 
It is a true remedy to cure, and not a paint or powder 
to cover up and hide ble’ smishes. My ailed in plain wrap- 
per for 30 cents in stamps, or two for 50 cents, by 
GEORGE N. STODDARD, Drnggist, 1226 Niagara 
Street, Buffalo, N. ¥. My FRECKLE-WASH cures 
Freckles, Tan, and makes the hands white. Sent post- 
paid for 30 cents. Mention Bazar when you write. 
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duced from 


tallow, and 


PROCTI 





(COPYRIGHTED.) 
Our Guarantee Seal is on every 
package, and this guarantee 
covers not only the purity of 
the Glycerine, but also its 
Vegetable origin, 





VEGETABLE 


The ordinary glycerines of commerce are pro- 


objectionable. 


If your druggist does not keep 
GLYCERINE, 
express prepaid, 

PROCTER & GAMBLE, 


4] 
ne 
or 


GLYCERINE. 


ANIMAL FATS, 
often grease, 


such as lard; 
which is even more 


The knowledge of this offensive 


fact prevents many persons from enjoying the 
benefits of glycerine. 
=R & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE 
GLYCERINE is 
VEGETABLE OIL, and is of such extreme 
purity as will satisfy the most fastidious. 

It is bland to the taste, 
cous membrane, and healing to irritated sur- 


produced from SWEET 


soothing to the mu- 


faces of whatever kind. 

VEGETABLE GLYCERINE, whether for 
internal or external use, 
an equal bulk of water. 
stopper toilet bottles, at 75c. 


should be diluted with 
It is put up in glass 
and $1.25. 


ur VEGETABLE 
deliver it to your 


we will address, 


upon receipt of price, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








PARKER’ 


With It you can stamp more than 


PATTERNS. 








STAMPING 
OUTFIT 


Exceeds in value all other outfits, 


$1.00. 


Sent anywhere by mail, prepaid. 








This outfit contains book teaching every known 
method of stamping, price 25 cents; Box Best 
Powder and Pad, 15 cts. ; Materials for Indelible Stamp- 
ing on Plush, Felt, etc., 15 cts.; Materials and Instruc- 
tion for Parker’s New Method (copyrighted), 
No Paint, No Powder, No Daub, 50 cents; 


New 1888 Catalogue (showing all the new stamping 
atterns), 10 cents; and Illustrated Wholesale 
rice List of Embroidery Materials, Infant's Ward- 

robes, Corsets, Jewelry, and everything ladi« 


Ge Save Money By Bvyine 


Ss need. 


AT WHOLESALI 


PARKER’S LAST INVENTION. 


A SET OF DESIGNING PATTERNS.—With 
this set any one can design thousands of beautiful pieces 
for Embroidery, Tinsel Work, Painting, etc. No ex 

rience needed —a child can doit.’ An Ilustrate: 1 
ook shows how to make patterns to fill any space 
all the flowers used in embroidery represented. Eve ry 
one who does stam ing wants a set, which can be 
had only with this outfit. This outfit also con- 
tains TWO HUNDRED or more Stamping 
Patterns nena for use. The following being only 
& partial list: —Splasher Design, 22 in., 50 cents; 


COUPON FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


In addition to all these and many other patterns we 
enclose a Coupon good for $1 worth of pat- 
terns of your own selection chosen from our catalogue. 





Everything enumerated above for One Dollar. 


Roses, 12 in., and Daisie 
cents each; Wide Tinse! 


s, 12 in., for s 


Desig 





of Scallops for Flannels, w w, 30 cts.; 
Braiding Patterns 10 cents; 8 ! Spla Good 
Night,” and “* Good Morn f w shams, 
two fine outline designs for tidies, 6x8, 50 cts.; Tray 


Cloth Set, 50 cts.; Teapot, Sugar, Cream, Cup and 
Saucer, ete.; Pond Lilies, 9x12, 25 cts.; 2 Aly 
$1.00; 2 Sets Numbers, 30 cts.; P atterns of Golden Rod, 
Sumac, Daisies, Roses, &c., Tinsel and Outline Patterns, 
Disks, Crescents, &c. 


THE MODERN PRISCILLA. 


The Modern Priscilla (the only practical fancy 
Work Joaraee in America), by arrange me nt with the 
publishers, will also be sent free for 


“E. PARKER, LYNN MASS. 









Devoted exclusively to 


LADIES’ FANCY-WORK. 


THE MODERN PRISCILLA. 


Monthly, 
Descriptions of 
work appear every month; al! 
directions for knitting or cro- 
cheting carefully co! 

Miss Eva M.Niles says: 
“] think your paper a little #11 
gem." t 
Great f 
Send stamp for il 
mium lst. Club rate is now fs; 
25 cts. a year, or & for &1. 91 
Get 4 

your own free. 


———= Priscilla Pub, Co., Lynn, Mass 


SAVE MONEY. 
Embroidery Materia 1, Infant's 
— 


50 cts. per year 


new fancy 





nt any where by mail, 
ALWAYS PREPAID 
, Embroidery Silk, 
x of Waste Em 
nt 


lected. 





Get up a Club 
Inducements !! 








y 21 cents. 


pre- ee 10 os 


subscribers ai 
Address 








and Children. 
Fall and Winter 


made to order. 


of all brands. Se: 
mailed free. 
mail a specialty. 








THE PERFECTION WOVEN WIRE 


This Bustle possesses every requisite of 


tle. 


ible, 








Mrs. E, M. Van Brunt, 


DRESS REFORM PARLORS 


39 East 19th Stree 


Hygienic and Artistic Underwear for Women 


in Silk, Jaeger Wool, and Merino, 


Good-Sense Waists for all ages. 
Corsets, Dr. Warner’s Health Corset, Skirt and 
Stocking Supporters, 
Double Ve Waists, Sanitary Towels, 
Dress Reform Waists, Comfort Waist Corsets 


Dress Keform Patterns. Orders by 


It is perfect in shape. 
strong it will support the heaviest dress. 
yielding to the 
feels no discomfort when sitting 
its shape at once when released from pressure. 
as a perfect cushion, relieving the wearer from the weight 
of clothing resting upon it. 
tle ever manufactured. 
and will not corrode. 


t, NW. ¥. City. 


Jersey-fitting Undergarments 
In stock or 


treakfast 


Abdominal Bandages, 


Bustles, 


id for Dress Reform (Quarterly, 





BUSTLE. 
a perfect Bus- 
It is light in weight, yet so 
It is very flex- 
least pressure, so that the wearer 
It resumes 
It acts 


against it. 


It is the most durable Bus- 
It is made of plated steel wire, 


Manufactured by the 
Sold by all Dealers, 





SEABURY’S MUSIC ce. 


DURABLE, TRANSPARENT ADHESIVE 


TISSUE, 


/ 
For mending torn Music, Bank Bills or other papers, and all fabrics from the heaviest Silks to the finest Lawns. 


Invisible and cannot hacm the fabric to which it is applie d 
had of all druggists at 50e., or mailed direct on receipt of price by Seauury & Jounson, 21 Platt St. 


One yard in beautifully decorated tin baton, to be 
, New York, 
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4000 People 


a day for 6 months—that’s 624,000 peo- 
ple—have passed over the Hartman 
Patent Steel VW/ire Door Mat in front of 
H. M. Kinsley’s famous Restaurant, 
105 Adams St., Chicago, and after that 
Mr. Kinsley says: ‘It exceeds all you 
claim for it. Itis invaluable in keep- 
ing out mud and dirt that otherwise 
would be tracked into my building.” 
This Mat don’t have to be swept or 
shaken; it is self-cleaning from all dirt. 
Nobody needs it more than you, in 
house and store. It is a solution of 
that everlasting door mat problem. 
Maybe your dealer can show you one, 
If not, write for a circular, to 


HARTMAN STEEL CO. Limited, 
BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


140 Congress St., Boston ; 
New Yorx; 


88 Chambers St., 
103 Dearborn St.. CHICaGo. 


f)RGCHILLNGS 






















MEALTH 
PRESERVING 


CORSET. 


CAUTION—Do not 
let others lead you into 
buying worthless i mita- 
tions, as this is the OrIGI- 


CORS8&T and money 
be refunded to wearer 
weeks’ wear, Shag 
tly satisfact 
‘ by Bi Goons Deatare or if not obtainab le, 
J RALTH PRESERVING, $1.15 
L ISH S ATT EEN, ‘. <. NU RSING, $1.50; ABDOMINAL, 
3 8s 









Schilling Corset Company, Detroit, Mich. — 


1887. 
BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
— 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


Saget 


3 
CORSET WAISTS. 
THOUSANDS NOW IN USE. 
pat Fon REALEH. 















D FERRIS BR 


roadway, 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF ME AT. | Finest est and Cheay Cheapest Meat Flavor- 
ing Stock for Soups, Made Dishes, and Sauces. 
Annual sale §,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable tonic. “It is a suc- 


QS te efatare 
RK. 


cess and a boon for which nations should feel 
grateful.”’—See Medical Press, Lancet, etc. 
Genuine only with fac-simile of Baron Liebig's 


Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 
by dealers with no convection with ‘Barou 
Liebig, the public are informed that the Liebig 
Company alone can offer the article with Baron 
Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness, 





The | 
title “ Baron Liebig ” having been largely used | 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT | 


OF MEAT. 
cers, and Drugzgists. 








New York Office, 31 Broadway. 


LADIES, Mme. JULIAN’S SPECIFIC 


Is absolutely the only unfailing remedy for removing | 


radically and permanently all Superflwous Hair from 
Lips, Cheeks, Chin, Arms, &., without injuring the 
skin, which neither torturous electricity nor any of the 
advertised poisonous stuffs can ac complish. 

Mme. JULIAN, 48 East 20th St., New York. 








'o be had of all Storekeepers, Gro- | 


|| HAIR 





Address 


LIPS, 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 


SUPPLEMENT. 








BEAUTIFUL 


FOR 


INTERIOR DECORATION. 


The Globe Extension Curtain Poles, made of 
decorated metal- work, highly polished woods 
of Walnut, Mahogany, Antique Oak, and Ebony, 
covered also with Silk Plush, in colors of. Old 
Gold, Peacock Blue, Crimson, &c., reliévéd of 
the ends with engraved metal bands or sliding 
tubes of burnished metal- work in colors to 
match. The pole is so constructed that it can 
be easily adjusted to fit the different widths of 
windows, thus making it an article that can be 
moved from one place to another, the same as 
any other piece of household furniture. 


Goops 


“The rich, soft colors of the plush, combined 
with the various colored metal bands, and the 
gracefully patterned knobs to match are strik- 
ingly beautiful." —New York World. 


SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


THE GLOBE CURTAIN POLE CoO., 
242 Canal St., N. Y. 


How to Cure 
Skin & Scalp 
Diseases 
with the 
CuticuRA 
REMEDIES 


ORTURING, DISFIGURING, ITCHING, scaly, 

and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp, and blood 
with loss of hair, from infancy to old age, are cure 
by the Curtocra ‘Reurvres. 

Coritoura Rerso.vent, the New Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of disease-sus- 
taining elements, and thus removes the cause, 

Cortoura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
itching and inflammation, clears the skin and sca Pp 
of crusts, scales, and sores, and restores the hair. 

CuriourRa Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, is 
indispensable in treating skin diseases, baby hnmors, 
skin blemishes, chapped and = skin. CuriouRa 
Remevies are the great skin beautifiers. 

ld_ everywhere. 





Price, Severna. 50c.; Soap, 
25c.; Reso.ivent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Due 
AND CHEMIOAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

Ladi Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseages.” 


Tl 3 





bathed with Cortoura Mxvicarep Soap. 





Special Xmas Offer. 


The Art Interchange offers the following new de- 
signs in black and white, also five very handsome 
Colored Studies, and 180 pages of art hints carefully 
compiled and judicionsty illustrated for only 


$1.25. 


Painting, Deer, after Landseer. The Watering 
Trough, Art supplement. Initials C and 0, Peasant 


subjects. Wharf Scene. Pansies for Fan, Land- 
scape, Figure sketch, etc. 
kuproipery, Two “all over” Designs. Grate Cur- 


tains, Roses, Simple Curtain border. Outline De- 
signs for Doylies, Floral and child sketches, etc. 
Cua Pacntine, Cups, Saucers,and Plates, Morning 
Glory, Peacock, Butter Cup, Sweet Pea, Clover,Whor- 
tleberry, Pine Cone, Grape, Mignonette, Daisy, etc. 
The 5 Colored Studies are 
Landscape, Julian Rix. Oranges, Fruit and blossoms, 


Forest and water scene. Carnations 
Landscape, F. K. M. Ret hn. Pink, Red, White, & Yellow. 

* Back of the Beach.’ Daisies. 
These studies are all 20x14 inches. Subscribers’ 
questions answere ba in the paper. Sample copy, with 


illustrated Catah 

sent for 20 © outs. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Publisher, 

Mention | this paper. 37 and 39 West 22d Street, RY. 


“Dr. WARNER'S Health Sadlorwear, 
MADE OF TWO QUALITIES, 
Selected CAMEL’S HAIR and 

Pure NATURAL WOOL. 


gue and Manine CoLorsep Stoupy, 








Five Reasons for Wearing the Health Underwear. 


1st. Camel’s Hair and Wool are twice as Warm 
as the same weight of Cotton or Linen. 
2d. They protect the body against excessive 
heat and against drafts and sudden changes of 
temperature. 
3d. They are an important protection against 
colds, catarrh, consumption, neuralgia, rheuma- 
tism and malaria. 
4th. They cannot crock, fade or poison the skin, 
as they are natural colors ‘and contain no dyes. 
6th. The Camei’s Hair is warranted to wash 
Without shrinking. 
Manufactured in all styles of Gentlemen’s, La- 
dies’ and Children’s Underwear and Night Shirts, 
FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS, 
Catalogue with Prices sent on application. 


WARNER BROS., 359 Broadway, N. Ya 








FOR SALE 





__BVERY WHERE. 
DR. DUVAL’S SUPERFLUOUS 


HAIR DESTROYER. 


Approved by Eminent Physicians, 

A French preparation, Sy tee harm- 
leas to the skin and ‘om poisonous 

drugs; specially prepared ler ladies’ use; 
highly perfumed ; never fails to permanen nt- 
ly remove the halt 5 put ot fy. plain — 
in the form of a 

1.00 per packet. 


La 
r= cannot get it at your “aneemtee 
wil -— it by mail on receipt 6 price. 
WIL} AMSON & CO. 
71 Park ace, "York. 


New 
LADIES | CURL OR FRIZZ 


Your Hair with the 
2) iMPROVED 


ca, Waa Curler, 


and avoid all danger of Burnin: ar Belling 
e Hair or Hands. Money 
refunded if not satisfac etory. 
FOR SALE BY DEALERS. 
50 cents. Postpai id. 
TS WANTED. 
SHICAGO, 





A Face, 
Hanus, 








VAX. “ 
AW #. 
CURLER 


me SO 


A 
G.L. THOMPS SON. Mer, 221 Fifth Av., 


The 
F. P. Robinson Co. 


Cleanfast 
Black Stockings. 
A broad assertion but true, 
the only Stockings in the world 
that will not fade or stain. 
None genuine without our 
trade mark on every pair. 
Use soap freely in washing 
them. For sale at 927 Broad- 
way, New York; 49 West St., 
TRADE MARK = Boston; 107 State St., Chicago. 


By The Cleanfast Hosiery Co. 


Send for price-list. 


“TED with the loveliest delicacy is the skin 
“CLEANFAST” 





EMBROIDERY SILK 


urine Pata tt Fe con ae 











DESIGNER OF 


ARTISTIC MILLINERY, 
EACH FACE A STUD 
EVERY HATA SPECIAL ‘ORDER. 
IMPORTER OF CHOICE 
NOVELTIES IN MILLINERY GOODS. 


Prices moderate. Mail orders promptly attended to, 


47 West 19th St., bet. 5th and 6th Aves. 
BEAUTIFUL HAIR. 


PURE WHITE, 
SILVER GRAY, IRON GRAY, 
In such exquisite shade and 
fineness, at most attractive 
prices, as follows: Braids, 
all Jong hair and no stems, $5 
and upwards. Wigs for elderly 
ladies, $15 and upwards. Front 
Pieces, naturally wavy, $5 and 
upwards. " Skeleton Bangs, non-tearable, #3 and up- 
wards. Thompson’s Patent Waves, $6 and upwards. 
Genuine Medicated Gloves, $2.50 and $3. All goods 
warranted genuine. Send for Illustrated Catalog pe 
Mrs. Cc. THOMPSON, 240 Fifth Ave., New 











Chest 
SEND STAMP FOR CATALOGUE. 
LATEST IMPORTATION IN 





PHLAD 





j 
| 
| 
| 
| 


FRENCH AND VIENNA NOVELTIES, 


“eave in Fine Fans, Handkerchiefs,Silk Hosiery, 
Ru 


ngs, Veilings, Fanc 
vin & Co.’s best quality 
| ty. 


Goods, and the genuine Jou- 
id and Suede Gloves as 
Every ee warranted and tried 7 the han 

- H. GROJEA 
1192 preadnie. near oor St., N. VY. 


CURE::. DEAF 


jal- 














L. SHAW, 





‘AN “OAY WI9 AVON 
‘390438 IPT ISP FC 


SKELETON BANG. 
(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 

Health, comfort, and beauty combined. Will not rip 

ortear (no foundation) with my improved elastic spring, 

——* $3.00 upwards. Feather-light wigs, toupees, coif- 

ures, &c. 

Ladies’ old pieces renovated, the spring attached, and 

made — to new; also ladies’ old gray-hair switches 
restored with my new patent process. 


SWITCHES. 

All long hair, naturally wavy and straight, feather- 
light, $5.00 each, equal to those costing $10.00 elsewhere. 
BABY BANGS, 

Still the rage, from $3.00 upwards. 
MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 

is known as the largest, finest, and most reliable, and 
as to prices I cannot \« undersold., Gray hair warrant- 
ed genuine or money refunded. HAIR taken In EX- 
CHANGE; full value allowed. HAIR CUTTING AND 
CURLING on the premises by best French artista, 
Hair dyeing and shampooing a apecialty. Frontp 
dressed while you wait, 25 cents each. 


LILLIAN RUSSELL 


WRITES 
Madame VELARO: 


“Tam charmed with all of your Toilet 
Requisites. I have used the Creamola daily, also 
the Golden Jelly, Rosadenta, Fragrant Balm, 
and Cleansing Foam. They are all simply 
splendid, 

“ Tused the Coralline, Creamola, and black for 
the eyebrows last n ht on the stitge. I am de- 
lighted with the f andin future shall send (to 





fect, 
you for all I wish in the line of ‘ make up.’ 
* Very truly yours, 





The Velaro Cosmetics 


promote and retain beauty, and from their 
natural appearance and purity are particularly 
adapted to home and street use. An interest- 
Ing book, entitled “‘How to Use Cosmetics,”’ 
will be sent CRATIS on receipt of your addrecs 
with 4c. In stamps for postage. 


Madame VELARO, 
[ Mention this paper.) 249 W. 22d St., N. Y. City. 
Cc 2 E A M (@) LA * an exquisite and Instan- 
taneous beautifier ar 
preserver of the complexion is sold by all 
Druggists. Price, $1.00 per Bottle. 











YIELDS to EVERY ee of the WEARER, 


ig to the diagot ne) bre our 


cama: iit ae 


FITS PERFECTLY 
Puudecr-Ftr rhe meat after ae ee tg i cara te 

ever oe that Yall a4 is on ii of Corset. 

first-class nny or by aid, $1.85 and fapeen 


» postage pre 
CROTTY BROS., CHICAGO, ILL. 
OME, hy ods Sap Ak SI or Brain Workere 


, and Youths, 
the Athiete or Invalid, A complete gv ees, Takes 
up but 6 inches ing new. scien- 
titie, durable, comprehensive , cheap. Send for circular, 
“4 Sehools for Physical and Vocal Culture,” 16 East 

14th Street and 713 5th Ave.,N, ¥. City. Prof. 
5 L. Down. Wm, Aiaikie. author of “ How 
get Stroug.’ ry eres its * 
Pw that I fikea ah well. 


With your name, if 

Ny you send 12c, fora 

| REE: album of 

agent's ee Lovely dilk Cards, just out, $1 


mola ts CAND Co co, 0. a UE, és ax 








I never saw any 
, 


a pe an @ jewelry. 





Pecx’s Parent Improven ¢ 
Ean Dauxs Perfectly Restore 
the Hearing, and perform the 
work of the natural drum. _ Invisi- 
ble, comfortable and always in posi- 
a Upaseneip ror cage — 
af hispers peard dietin ™ 
iMlustrated book with h testimonials, 
REE Address F. HISCOX, 853 
Mention this paper 





ag New York. 


~ MAGIC LANTERNS 1 


DSTEREOPTICONS 
VIEWS tise | 121 120 fee 


_¢.T. MILLIGAN ne 


=== CORP US LEA AN 
will reduce fut at the rate of 10 to 15 
ibs. per month without in any way 
affecting the general health. c.in 
stamps for circulars covering testi- 
monin’s, Address CORPUS J.RaN CO., 
2315 Madtson Sy., Philadelphia, Pa. 














MADE 








SHOE DRESSING. 
Best f r Ladies’ use. Is Economical. Softens 
and Breve Bescorves Leather. bates 3 upon Prenatal it. 








Ask your Dealer for it. 


ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS, 
simply stopping the FAT-producing 
qualities of food. The supply being 
stopped the natural working of the = 
system draws on the Satin the system 
and at once reduces weight. 











